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EDITORIALS 


White Space 


If this is to be a successful year by God’s standards, 
you will need to guard against cluttering up your days 
with frantic attention to frivolities. Keep enough white 
space in every day to meditate upon the amazing grace 
of God in Christ Jesus. Commune frequently with your 
heavenly Father in prayer, and you will receive power 


from His Spirit. 


Our Father's business and busyness are not identical. 
If we wish to “be about our Father’s business,” we will 
need white space in every day to get our orders from the 
Head of the business, encouragement to do it well, and 


pardon for our sins and failures. 
M. L. K. 
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Volume Ninety-two When the reader takes up this September issue 

of our journal, he may think of a huge cake 
decorated with ninety-one lighted candles and an additional unlighted candle 
being placed on it. The mental picture of the cake with the lighted candles 
would signify the ninety-first birthday of this periodical, and the unlighted 
candle would symbolize the new volume of which this issue marks the 
beginning. 

The origin of this publication ninety-one years ago was a courageous 
enterprise launched by a group of Lutheran teachers. They had resolved 
to publish an educational magazine and approached Prof. J. C. W. Lindemann, 
the president of our then-new teachers seminary at Addison, II., to assume 
the editorship of the new publication. Reluctantly, but courageously, Linde- 
mann accepted. In September 1865 the first issue of Evang.-Luth. Schulblatt 
came from the press. That was the birth of our journal, LurHERAN EDUCATION. 

We might ask: What prompted that group of Lutheran teachers to 
undertake the publication of an educational journal? Lindemann supplies 
the answer in his preface to the first issue. Those teachers wanted a periodical 
which would exclusively discuss education and training especially in the 
light of their ministry in the church. They felt the need of a professional 
bond in the form of a magazine which at the same time would offer them 
professional guidance and stimulation. That was a need which even those 
teachers with years of experience keenly felt. Referring to that commendable 
attitude, Lindemann makes the following striking comment: “Only a fickle 
spirit, a belly slave, a conceited fool, who is not conscious of his limitations, 
is self-satisfied.” 

Do teachers still feel that need? Most assuredly. The array of educational 
journals published today testifies to that. True, the culture pattern has 
changed. Today teachers are better trained and are privileged to work under 
more favorable conditions than did the teachers of nearly a century ago. 
Despite this, educators today face problems which challenge them. Young 
teachers look for guidance. Experienced teachers welcome suggestions. 
A bond of fellowship is considered essential in all professions. 


It is gratifying that our Lutheran educators have to this day appreciated 
an educational journal published especially in the interest of their great cause. 
Although the number of subscribers has constantly grown, the records show 
that the names of too many of our teachers are not on the subscription list. 
The editors and the publisher are puzzled. Is it possible that not all of our 
teachers know of this publication? If so, our journal needs more publicity. 
For this it looks to its readers. 


The plenary editorial staff has again spent time in a critical review of 
the previous volume. The new volume has been planned with the intention 
to serve in an increasing measure the men and women active in the educational 
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work of the church through the various agencies at their disposal in the 
congregations. In that endeavor the editors solicit your continued interest, 
your counsel, and your active support. ah 


Teacher Status The confidence placed in the parish school teacher by 
The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod presents an 
exciting challenge to members of the profession. Dr. Albert G. Huegli’s report 
appearing in this issue of LurHEran Epucation should be read by every one 
of them. Tangible evidence that the formal teacher-training program in effect 
for almost one hundred years has borne abundant fruit is clearly presented. 
To the teachers this is well-deserved recognition of the advances in 
Christian education that have been made by patient hands plying their trade 
in the parishes throughout the world. 

All of the expressions of concern for the welfare and status of the teacher 
in The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod reflect an appreciation for the 
careful work done. At a time when overwhelming costs of education could 
so easily cause money-minded men to say, “Christian education costs too 
much; let’s drop it,” this phenomenon is beautiful to behold. 

But the report speaks of new responsibilities! 

Teachers who are selected for important positions on boards of control 
of the colleges which have a teacher-education program must know their 
field so weil and believe in it so strongly that they will give positive and 
enlightened direction. They must have the patience to guide their fellow 
board members and the constituents of the college so they can catch the 
vision of those who have developed parish education. It will take a full 
measure of devotion to insist that standards must be kept high and that 
thorough training must be given. 

Teachers on synodical committees can bring many of the insights learned 
from the practical parish-education program to bear on problems which face 
the committees concerned with making a uniform application of Scriptural 
truths in the church. 

The events reflected by the report call for a thankful celebration on the 
eve of the centennial of formal teacher training. The situation also calls for 
an evaluation of the new opportunities. Much thinking and planning lies 
ahead. The teaching task has bloomed and ripened into golden service oppor- 
tunities. Every man and every woman in the profession may pluck as much 
of the harvest as he can safely carry away. There will always be enough 
for others. 

This calls for a strengthening and lengthening of resources and agencies. 
The teachers colleges and the Board for Parish Education must make them- 
selves available as in the past to serve everyone in the field to a greater degree. 
Teachers can help each other by sharing ideas in conferences and through 
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the pages of their official journal, LurHeran Epucation. (They can even 
help increase the circulation of the journal. ) 

Rejoicing and thanksgiving to God are in order for the blessings the 
church has received through the parish teacher. The parish teacher can 
rejoice and be glad that the Lord has created a real challenge for him, 
an opportunity for greater service in the church. GC: 


Summer Reflections It was a great day for Irene, i.e., the day of 
graduation from high school. One of her dreams 


had been realized, i.e, a new hard-top maroon-and-cream Plymcheford. 
It was a gift, of course, i.e., the time payment obligations were assumed 
by her parents. Irene was most deserving, i.e., she passed her courses 
with a “C” average. She also achieved some social distinction, i.e., she had 
a “steady.” 

A car? Why, yes, of course. It has become the accepted thing. How about 
graduation from college? That calls for a house (fully equipped), a wife, 
and down payment on an insurance policy. 

What about the wrist watch? That is being reserved for graduation from 
kindergarten. Incidentally, the kindergarten gowns should not exceed ankle 
length, otherwise the kiddies may fall flat on their faces as they carry soothing 
lollypops in one hand and ego-building diplomas in the other. Incidentally, 
also have the tassel on the mortarboard switched immediately after the 
dramatic rendition of that literary gem “Three Little Pigs Went to Market.” 

Perhaps each layette should have a cap and gown as standard equipment. 


* sd * 


The chairman of a committee on school health for the American Academy 
of Pediatrics, Dr. John Reichert, released a report based on months of study 
which stated that bodily-contact sports and those which are highly com- 
petitive are not beneficial to children of elementary school age. Obviously, 
aspects of the Little League baseball program were included in his criticism. 
He is one person who will not receive a set of golf clubs (with all appur- 
tenances) as a Christmas present from the manufacturers of athletic goods. 
And listen to the members of the charley horse clubs scream! After all, 
how can anyone be so inhuman as to deprive a child, mind you —a child, 
of the opportunity to develop his physical potential to the utmost and acquire 
the basic elements of sportsmanship? The argument is of the same caliber 
as that advanced by the washing machine salesman who persuades you that 
you are a few millimeters smaller than a sow bug, in fact, you are Simon 
Legree in the flesh if you do not buy your wife a newfangled automatic 
torture dispenser with dispatch. 

Have you ever lived in a community where the people have incomes sizably 
greater than yours? You probably have. Have they through Uncle Sam’s 
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communication system solicited your financial interest in a program which 
is psychologically unsound? They probably have —not once, but several 
times. When can this exploitation of children and parents by professional 
brawn builders and innocent, ill-informed promoters of social goodness be 
brought to an end? It is a racket which deserves but one thing, and that 
is a hasty conclusion. re : he 


I wasn't there, but reports indicate that the St. Paul synodical sessions 
were routine and almost totally devoid of the excitement which results from 
controversy. Is this good? Maybe, and maybe not. 

1, It may mean that almost complete unification of thought and effort has 
been achieved. 

2. It may mean that all the fireworks were exploded in committee sessions 
and there were none left for the convention assembly. 

3. It may mean that there are no people left to do frontier thinking, because 
frontier thinking inevitably disturbs any institution’s equilibrium. 

4, It may mean that the church’s constituency is at best intellectually 
interested but not emotionally concerned about what is going on. 


5. It may mean that bureaucratic control is now so deeply intrenched that 
it must be accepted as one of the inevitables and that democracy with its 
concomitant easy switch of control is now passé. 


6. It may mean a composite of several or all of the preceding possibilities. 
H. G. 


Give Us This Day As Christian teachers entering upon a new year 
of teaching our prayers might well include re- 
quests for qualities and capacities such as these: 
—a high level of performance in response to Divine love 
—a high index of realistic humility 
—a high index of faith and optimism 
—a high resistance to self-pity and pettiness 
—a high degree of pleasure in the success of others 
—a high capacity for adaptation and adjustment 
—a high resistance to frustration 
—a high regard for successful teaching as a group enterprise 
—a high index of co-operative action 
—a high capacity for discriminating between results of performance or 
nominal position as a basis for respect 
—a high degree of confidence in administrators as competent and 
responsible people 
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—a high level of awareness that the teacher is the number-one audio- 
visual element in the classroom 

—a high sense of responsibility to continue learning at our level as we 
expect this of pupils in their areas of activity 

—a high level of interest in living each day as a special privilege 

—a high level of achievement in professional ethics 

—a high degree of thankfulness for the many disguised blessings which 
God grants us daily as a gift. A.V. M. 


Lutheran Education Week The thirteenth annual observance of 
Lutheran Education Week has been 


scheduled by our Board for Parish Education for the week of September 30 
to October 6. A packet of Lutheran Education Week materials has been 
mailed to the educational leaders in all of our congregations. Under the 
slogan “Raise Your Sights in Christian Education,” these materials are designed 
to promote the entire program of parish education. 


The packet of materials offers a wide range of possibilities for the observ- 
ance of Lutheran Education Week. Every congregation in our Synod, regard- 
less of location and size, will find usable suggestions for raising its sights in 
Christian education and excellent helpful materials to attain specific goals. 
The suggestions and materials cover the entire program of Lutheran education 
through the various agencies employed in our congregations. 


Truly our cause of Lutheran education needs and deserves this annual 
special effort to bring its objectives as effectively as possible to the attention 
of the parish and the community. y Nea 


Tue PROBLEM OF THE Micrant Cuip.— The migrant child, like every 
other child in these United States, has a right to a good education, to the oppor- 
tunity to become a well-adjusted, useful member of society. 

How to give him his due, how to give him a sense of belonging, of security 
of accomplishment — that is a knotty problem. Moving, as he does, from 
state to state, sometimes as often as seven or eight times a year, the migrant 
child barely has time to feel at home in a new school with new teachers and 
new classmates — if he enters school at all— before he must be taken away, 
to be subjected once more to the painful processes of adjustment. 

No wonder that migrant children have the lowest educational attainments 
of any group in the nation. No wonder that they enter school later than other 
children, attend fewer days, make the least progress, drop out of school sooner, 
and constitute the largest single source of illiterates. 

What is more, they are many. No one has ever counted them all, no one 
has been able to; but employment records estimate the total migrant farm 
labor force at nearly 1% million. Assuming, as some states do, that for every 
7 migrant workers, there are 3 children of school age, we may well say 
that every year at least 600,000 children are being denied the privileges of 
a public school education, simply because they are always on the move. 


School Life 


A Child’s Manifestation of His Faith 


A. C. STELLHORN 


‘THE NATURE OF FAITH 


What is faithP To have faith in 
anything is to rely on it. Thus people 
will say: “I have a great deal of faith 
in that man’; which means: From 
what I know about him, I depend 
on him. 

Faith is not a matter of the head 
or mind, not knowledge or conviction, 
which are intellectual, but a matter 
of the heart; it is an emotion, an 
emotional reaction to knowledge and 
conviction, a feeling of trust based 
on facts. It differs distinctly from 
believing what is true. 

In Question 103 our present synod- 
ical catechism asks the pupil what 
he means by saying, “I believe in 
God,” and answers: 

I mean that I know, and accept as 
true, what the Bible says of God, and 
trust in Him, and rely on Him, with 
firm confidence. 

This answer includes knowledge, 
but the proof texts show that a mere 
knowledge and conviction of the truth 
concerning God is “a faith of the 
head and mouth; a dead faith” — 
in other words, no faith at all, merely 
a believing of what is true. That is 
the kind of “faith” the devil has. 

One of the proof texts is a definition 
of faith. Paraphrased to conform to 
Luther’s translation, which is more 
specific, it reads: 

Now faith is a firm confidence that 
one will receive the things for which 
he hopes, an absence of doubt about 
things not seen (Heb. 11:1). 
Another text needs an explanation, 

namely: 


And this is life eternal, that they 
might know Thee, the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ, whom Thou hast 
sent (John 17:3). 

Since the devils also know God to 
be the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ, whom He has sent, yet do not 
have eternal life, it follows that Jesus 
speaks here of knowledge in the sense 
of saving faith. We speak much the 
same way about people, as when we 
say: “You will not be disappointed in 
that person; I know him.” 


THE EXPRESSION OF FAITH 


Like all other emotions, faith will 
always express itself in some measure, 
especially when put to a test. I say 
“in some measure,” because ordinarily 
no one expresses his emotions all the 
time, except in fixed habits and char- 
acter. However, like all other right 
emotions, the Christian faith results, 
and must result, in habits of thought, 
word, and deed, and in a stable char- 
acter. Christian habits and character 
are the emotional set of a Christian, 
or the way in which he customarily 
thinks, speaks, and acts. Deviations 
from this emotional set in a Christian 
are his sins and shortcomings, which 
he will daily confess to the Lord, ask 
forgiveness, and pray for strength to 
overcome them. 

About the manifestation of faith, 
Luther spoke these immortal words: 

Faith is a divine work in us, which 
changes us and gives us a new birth 
of God. It kills the old Adam, makes 
us altogether different people at heart, 
in spirit, thought, and all powers, and 
brings the Holy Spirit. 
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Oh, faith is a live, busy, active, and 
mighty thing, so that it is impossible 
for it not to do good unceasingly. 
Neither does faith ask whether there 
are good works to be done, but before 
it could ask, it has done them, and is 
always doing them. 

He who does no such works, is a 
person without faith who gropes and 
looks about for faith and good works, 
yet knows. not what either faith or 
good works are, but babbles and prates 
a great deal about them. St. L. Ed., 
XIV, 99, Point 16. 


The trouble is that even true Chris- 
tians, and so also the truly Christian 
children in school, are always inclined 
not to manifest their faith freely be- 
fore others, but to be a salt without 
savor, and to hide their light under 
a bushel; although Christ admonishes 
them, saying: 

Ye are the salt of the earth. But if 
the salt have lost his savor [does not 
function], wherewith shall it be salted? 
It is thenceforth good for nothing, but 
to be cast out, and to be trodden under 
foot of men. Ye are the light of the 
world. A city that is set on a hill 
cannot be hid. Neither do men light 
a candle and put it under a bushel, 
but on a candlestick; and it giveth 
light unto all that are in the house. 
Let your light so shine before men 
that they may see your good works 
and glorify your Father which is in 
heaven. (Matt. 5:13-16.) 


Here we have the manifestation of 
faith before others in word and deed. 
It is the same as confessing Christ 
before men, which He presents as 
a consequential obligation in these 
words: 

Whosoever shall confess Me before 
men, him shall the Son of Man also 
confess before the angels of God; but 
he that denieth Me before men shall 


be denied before the angels of God 
(Luke 12:8, 9). 
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The angels of God, so instructed 


_by Christ, are the ones who will or 


will not carry the soul of a dying 
person into Abraham’s bosom; who 
will or will not place a person on the 
right side of Jesus on Judgment Day. 

Upon the Christian, in school or 
elsewhere, must be impressed, first, 
the certainty and joy of his salvation, 
but then also the manifestation of 
his faith before men, as a salt of the 
earth, as a light of the world, and 
thereby as a confessor of Christ in 
word and deed. 


CONDUCT WITHOUT FAITH 


But habits and conduct that con- 
form outwardly to the Law of God, 
are not necessarily the fruit of a sav- 
ing faith. Men can think and feel 
one way, and speak and act quite 
another way. That is hypocrisy. The 
rule is, of course, the truth stated by 
Jesus in these words: 

Every tree is known by his own 
fruit. For of thorns men do not gather 
figs, nor of a bramble bush gather they 
grapes. A good man, out of the good 
treasure of his heart, bringeth forth 
that which is good; and an evil man 
out of the evil treasure of his heart 
bringeth forth that which is evil; for 
of the abundance of the heart his 
mouth speaketh. (Luke 6:44, 45.) 
Concerning the rule stated by Jesus, 

Luther says: 

Good, pious works will nevermore 
make a good, pious man; but a good, 
pious man will do good, pious works. 
Evil works will nevermore make an 
evil man; but an evil man does evil 
works. Walch XIX, 1225, Point 43. 


When that is done, there is no 
hypocrisy, either way. But Jesus also 
had to complain about the Pharisees 
and scribes as hypocrites, saying: 
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Ye hypocrites, well did Esaias 
prophesy of you, saying: This people 
draweth nigh unto Me with their 
mouth and honoreth Me with their 
lips; but their heart is far from Me 
(Matt. 15:7, 8). 


In 2 Chron. 25:2 we read: 


“And Amaziah [king of Israel] did 
that which was right in the sight of 
the Lord, but not with a perfect heart.” 
According to v. 14, he was an idolater 
and, therefore, a hypocrite. 

The opposite is said of Hezekiah, 
2 Chron. 31:20, 21: 

And Hezekiah . . . wrought that 
which was good and right and truth 
before the Lord, his God. And in 
every work that he began in the 
service of the house of God and in 
the Law and in the commandments, 
to seek his God, he did it with all his 
heart, and prospered. 

In his mortal illness he could, there- 
fore, truthfully say to the Lord: 

Remember now, O Lord, I beseech 
Thee, how I have walked before Thee 
in truth and with a perfect heart, and 
have done that which is good in Thy 
sight (Is. 38:3). 

And the Lord replied through 
Isaiah: 

Behold, I will add unto thy days 

fifteen years (v. 5). 


THE CONCERN FOR A CHILD’S FAITH 


In a Lutheran school the teacher 
will see to it, first of all, that things 
are right with him. That will fit him 
to do the same for his pupils. 

The primary concern is that the 
child be a true Christian; and, because 
neither the teacher nor anyone else 
can know for sure that a child has 
the true saving faith, there must be 
no relaxation in the concern for it, 
in making and keeping it clear to the 
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child what faith is, what it will and 
is expected to do to his person in 
thought, word, and deed, here in 
time and hereafter in eternity. 

The following cardinal truths of 
Scripture must be made and kept 
clear in the mind and heart of the 


child: 


1. God’s love, redemption, grace, 
and invitation to accept eternal life 
embrace and are extended to all men, 
to “every creature.” 


2. When the Holy Ghost brings 
a sinner to repentance and an ac- 
ceptance of the grace of God in Jesus 
Christ, He makes of the sinner a saint, 
forgives all his sins, and for Jesus’ 
sake declares him perfectly holy and 
righteous in the sight of God, ready 
to be taken to heaven at any time, 
despite his evil flesh and his personal 
unholiness and unrighteousness. 


3. This justification is always one 
hundred per cent complete, not sub- 
ject to increase or decrease. A person 
is never partly forgiven or partly jus- 
tified. Either he is in true faith and 
completely justified, or he is not in 
true faith and not justified at all. 
Nor is a Christian with a weak faith 
less justified than one with a strong 
faith. The deciding factor is the kind 
of faith, not the strength or weakness 
of it; though weakness is dangerous 
and not the will of God. 


4. The true Christian, weak or 
strong, is in a state of grace, kept by 
the power of God through faith unto 
salvation. So long as that is his status, 
he is always completely justified be- 
fore God, even if he “daily sins much 
and deserves nothing but punish- 
ment.” He does not daily lose his 
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state of grace because of his many 
sins of weakness. Nor is he lost if 
he should suddenly die without a last 
prayer for forgiveness. He loses his 
state of grace only through willful 
sinning or despising the grace of God. 


5. The Christian should, therefore, 
be certain of his justification before 
God at all times, not worry at any 
time whether he will go to heaven 
or not, but day and night rejoice in 
his salvation, as we pray in our 
liturgy: “Restore unto me the joy of 
Thy salvation.” 


THE CONCERN FOR THE CHILD’S 
SANCTIFICATION IN THE FAITH 


But you want to know in particular 
how this faith, justification, and joy 
of salvation will or should manifest 
itself in the pupils of your classrooms 
or schools. This is not only a just 
desire on your part, but God’s own 
requirement. 

You are thinking of personal sanc- 
tification, which is so inseparable 
from justification that one does not 
exist without the other. Christ is very 
explicit in this matter. He says: 

I am the true Vine, and My Father 
is the husbandman [the wine-grower]. 
Every branch in Me that beareth not 
fruit He taketh away; and every 
branch that beareth fruit, He purgeth 
it [prunes it], that it may bring forth 
more fruit. (John 15:1, 2.) 

Every tree that bringeth not forth 
good fruit is hewn down and cast into 
the fire (Matt. 7:19). 


And St. James makes the applica- 
tion of this truth to faith and good 
works, when he says: 

But wilt thou know, O vain man, 


that faith without works is dead? .. . 
For as the body without the spirit is 
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dead, so faith without works is also 

dead. (James 2:20 and 26.) 

Jesus cursed and withered the fig 
tree on which He found no fruit. 
It was to demonstrate to the disciples, 
in the first place, what they could do 
if they had faith; but it was also 
a symbolic act showing Christ’s holy 
wrath over a tree without fruit. “Salt 
without savor,” a “light under a 
bushel,” and a vine or tree without 
fruit, He says, are no confession of 
God before men, but wholly useless. 
On the contrary, He says: “Herein is 
My Father glorified, that ye bear 
much fruit; so shall ye be My dis- 
ciples” (John 15:8). 

These truths must be deeply im- 
pressed upon the children in your 
schools: Faith must manifest itself. 
No justification, and, therefore, no sal- 
vation, without sanctification. Fruit- 
lessness is a denial of God. 

But what is sanctification? What 
does Jesus mean by the fruit on the 
vine or the tree? What does St. James 
mean by works? In the Sermon on 
the Mount, Jesus calls it “doing the 
will of the Father which is in heaven.” 
Matt. 7:21. But what is meant by 
doing the will of the Father? We 
could answer: Obeying the Law of 
God in all things, or “observing all 
things whatsoever Christ has com- 
manded us,” which means the entire 
Word of God, from Genesis to Reve- 
lation. But let us try to define some- 
what concretely what is involved. 

When the Holy Spirit regenerates 
a sinner, and kindles a saving faith 
in his heart, He gives him a new 
spiritual life. What does this mean? 
It means that He gives him a mind 
that is spiritually enlightened and 
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understands his hopeless condition 
as well as God’s grace and pardon; 
a heart that is renewed, relies on the 
grace of God in Christ Jesus for sal- 
vation, and now takes the right atti- 
tude toward God; a will that is 
attuned to the will of God and is 
determined to do it in thought, word, 
and deed, not only in religious mat- 
ters, but in all of life. Three things, 
then, are changed: the mind, the 
heart, and the will; and that makes 
the sinner a new creature, a saint. 

The believer has now a twofold 
nature: The old Adam and the new 
man. And that means a combat for 
the rest of life. The flesh born of 
flesh constantly pulls down, away 
from God, toward the devil and the 
world. The spirit born of the Holy 
Spirit strives upward, toward God, 
away from the devil, the world, and 
the flesh. But the believer is not 
a twofold person, half sinner and half 
saint. He is a child of God. In His 
Word, God does not address the old 
Adam or the new man, but the person. 

To the children of God, Scripture 
says, Gal. 5:16, 17: 

Walk in the spirit [the new man], 
and ye shall not fulfill the lust of the 
flesh. For the flesh lusteth against the 
spirit [the new man], and the spirit 
against the flesh; and these are con- 
trary one to the other, so that ye 
cannot do the things that ye would. 
Luther pictures Baptism as a sym- 

bol of this struggle, saying: 

It signifies that the old Adam in us 
should by daily contrition and repent- 
ance be drowned and die with all sins 
and evil lusts, and, again, a new man 
daily come forth and arise, who shall 
live before God in righteousness and 
purity forever. — Luther’s Small Cat- 
echism, Part Four of Baptism. 
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The combat within the Christian 
will end one way or the other. Either 
the flesh or the Spirit will win. If the 
flesh, the person is lost. 

When we look for a child’s manifes- 
tation of his faith, in school or else- 
where, we must bear several funda- 
mental facts in mind: First, the child 
is, in all likelihood, a true Christian. 
Second, so long as he professes to be 
a Christian, we must regard him as 
a true Christian, even though he be 
weak in faith and low in his sanc- 
tification. Third, as a Christian he is 
a new creature, a true child of God, 
fully justified, and an heir of eternal 
life—a person whose mind, heart, 
and will have been changed and who 
wants to do the will of God in all 
things. But, fourth, as a new spiritual 
creature he is engaged in a fierce 
struggle with his flesh, the world, and 
the devil. His new spiritual nature is 
asserting itself, but often not too ob- 
viously or successfully, and he may 
come very near manifesting himself 
as an unbeliever and non-Christian. 
These considerations should make 
and keep the teacher very sympa- 
thetic toward his weaklings. 

Even the great and strong Apostle 
Paul confessed to his heathen con- 
verts in Rome: 

We know that the Law is spiritual; 
but I am carnal, sold under sin. For 
that which I do, I allow [or know] 
not; for what I would, that do I not; 
but what I hate, that do I. Rom. 7: 
TASS: 

Your ill-behaved pupils, provided 
they are Christians, have the same 
trouble, just like the rest of us. But 
spiritual weakness is dangerous and 


easily loses the battle. St. Paul did 
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something about it and could finally 
confess: “I have fought a good fight 
... L have kept the faith.” 2 Tim. 4:7. 
Strength and steadfastness is the will 
of God. Hence, St. Paul admonished 
the Ephesians and is admonishing us: 

Finally, my brethren, be strong in 
the Lord, and in the power of His 
might. Put on the whole armor of 
God that ye may be able to stand 
against the wiles of the devil. (Eph. 
6:10, 11.) 

How does a Christian become 
strong? Through his personal sanc- 
tification. Whose work is this? It is 
the work of the Holy Spirit, in which 
the Christian co-operates — not, as 
Dr. F. Pieper says in his Dogmatik, 
like a horse hitched with another 
horse to a double tree, each pulling 
the same load, but with the Christian 
doing a minor part and the Holy 
Spirit the major part. What means 
are used? God’s Law and Gospel — 
the Law to show the way and where 
one stands, and the Gospel to impart 
the strength and motive to walk the 
right way and to cancel all short- 
comings for the sake of Jesus Christ. 

When sinners are converted, re- 
gardless of whether they be infants 
in Baptism or adults through learn- 
ing, they are at first newborn babes, 
spiritually. To them the Holy Spirit 
says through St. Peter: 

As newborn babes, desire the sin- 
cere milk of the Word, that ye may 
grow thereby (1 Peter 2:2). 

This growth is personal sanctifica- 
tion, a spiritual growth from baby- 
hood to childhood, to vigorous ‘youth, 
and to strong manhood — “that we be 
no more children,” but mature and 
steadfast, having on “the whole armor 
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of God.” This growth differs from 
physical growth in that it is not only 
upward, but rather like a line on 
a graph, which may move up and 
down, with a general tendency up- 
ward. Nor is it governed strictly by 
time, since it may reach a high degree 
of maturity in either a short or a long 
time. A child of 12 may be more 
mature than an adult of 50 or 60. 
Jesus spoke repeatedly of children as 
examples for the adults, even for His 
twelve apostles. 

But what does spiritual growth 
consist of? Remember the changes 
in a sinner when he is converted. For 
his complete justification and salva- 
tion, that is enough. But he has just 
been born. He is a newborn babe. 
In that state he cannot carry on the 
combat imposed upon him in his spir- 
itual birth. Like a physical infant, 
if he is not nourished, does not in- 
crease in stature, strength, and stead- 
fastness, he falls an easy prey to his 
enemies. Unless he endures unto the 
end, he will be lost. Therefore, the 
newborn babe must throughout life 
on earth acquire: 

1, “An ever-increasing enlighten- 

ment of the mind, 


“ . . 
2. “An ever-increasing renewal and 
cleanliness of the heart, and 


38. “An ever-increasing eagerness 
(of the will) to lead a life of 
good works” (in word and 
deed). — Dr. C. F. W. Walther, 
quoted in Hausandacht, p. 146. 


This is Dr. Walther’s definition of 
personal sanctification. Note that he 
mentions three things: a growth in 
knowledge and conviction, a growth 
in holiness of heart, and a growth in 
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righteousness of the will. Attitude 
and action are the fruits of knowledge. 
Of the three, attitude is the chief 
thing (as it is in all learning), for it 
is the heart of Christian life, and out 
of it flows conduct. Habitual attitude 
and conduct are character. This spir- 
itual growth and maturation does not 
add anything to a Christian’s justifi- 
cation, and yet, no one is justified if 
he is not also sanctified; no one will 
enter heaven unless he also does the 
will of his Father which is in heaven; 
no one will be saved unless he en- 
dures in a living faith unto the end. 


CHRISTIAN DISCIPLINE 


However, teachers may be disap- 
pointed, and not know what is wrong. 
In one case a neighbor woman said 
of a Lutheran school: “If that is a 
Christian school, I wonder what an 
unchristian school is like.” In another 
case a devoted member said to me: 
“What can we do to make our school 
Christian?” Teachers may forget that 
their teaching must be supplemented 
with Christian discipline; that God 
requires two essential elements — nur- 
ture and admonition, teaching and 
application of the teaching. While 
teaching is in itself a discipline — 
school subjects used to be called dis- 
ciplines — it must be accompanied by 
a watchful guidance and correction 
of the pupil when he does not live up 
to the teaching. 

The Christian teacher has a twofold 
disciplinary authority: the power of 
the Word and personal authority. 
The first is his by virtue of being a 
priest and king of God; in addition, 
it is conferred upon him in his call 


and also delegated to him by the 
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parents, who are priests and kings of 
God. The second is delegated to him 
only by the parents, who have “the 
greatest legal power on earth, greater 
than that of kings and emperors,” as 
Luther says. The church has no such 
power. In a Christian school or home 
the use of this twofold authority and 
power is Christian discipline. It is, 
as the late U.S. Senator James A. 
Reed said to the Missouri Legisla- 
ture, “an autocratic government — not 
the obnoxious type, but the whole- 
some type.” Its purpose is self-control 
or self-discipline in the fear and love 
of God on the part of the pupil at the 
earliest possible time. In fact, the 
purpose of all teaching and discipline 
is to put the child on his own feet 
as soon as possible and to eliminate 
parents and teachers as his tutors as 
soon as it is safe to do so. 

The exercise of authority by Chris- 
tian parents and teachers, even to the 
extent of corporal punishment, is a 
sacred matter and the will of God. 
Remember Eli, and why the Lord 
destroyed him and his sons and his 
whole house! Remember the teach- 
ings of the Holy Ghost in the Proverbs 
of Solomon! If parents refuse to dele- 
gate the power of corporal punish- 
ment to the teacher, after proper in- 
struction and admonition, the teacher 
must insist that the parents administer 
it themselves, or in some other way 
compel a child to be implicitly obe- 
dient to the teacher at all times. 
Under no circumstances dare a Chris- 
tian teacher permit disobedience to 
his just and reasonable orders and 
rules, or allow any child or group of 
children to disrupt his rule and under- 
mine his standing. 
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Neither the teaching nor the disci- 
pline can change a person’s heart and 
will — that is the work of the Holy 
Spirit; but teaching and discipline can 
and must implant the Word of God 
in the mind of a pupil and accomplish 
conformity in word and deed, even 
if only outwardly. It is the planting 
and watering which Paul and Apollos 
did that is necessary for the Lord to 
“give the increase.” 


SUMMARY 
As a brief summary of what has 
been presented, let me say: A Chris- 
tian child will and must manifest his 
faith. But personal sanctification is 
a matter of growth and development, 


greatly opposed by the devil, the 


world, and the flesh. Hence, there is 
imperfection in the manifestation of 
faith, We must have patience and 
remember that in all truly Christian 
children there is a will to do right, 
and this means a great struggle 
against their spiritual enemies. In 
order to aid the children to mature 
and become set in their emotions and 
conduct, the teacher has the authority 
and power of the Word, both for in- 
struction and correction, and the au- 
thority to rule the children in Chris- 
tian discipline. Ordinarily this results 
in a high degree of spiritual maturity, 
right and permanent Christian atti- 
tude, a stable Christian character, and 
a standing manifestation of the Chris- 
tian faith. 


FITLY SPOKEN 
— When things get rough, just remember it’s the rubbing that brings out 


the shine. — FRANKLIN FIELD. 


—A sound rapidly disappearing from the American home is that of the 


parental foot being put down. 


—I do not believe in a fate that falls on men however they act; but I do 
believe in a fate that falls on them unless they act. — CHESTERTON, 


— Hail, ye small, sweet courtesies of life! for smooth do ye make the 


road of it — STERNE, 


— Gratitude is a fruit of great cultivation; you do not find it among 


gross people. — JOHNSON. 


— Praise, like gold and diamonds, owes its value only to its scarcity. 


JOHNSON 


— Don’t cross the bridge till you come to it, is a proverb old and 


of excellent wit. — MONTGOMERY. 


— How far that little candle throws his beams! So shines a good deed in 


a naughty world. — SHaKEsPEARE. 


—A moment's insight is sometimes worth a life’s experience. — HOoLMEs. 
— Labor to keep alive in your breast that little spark of celestial fire — 


conscience. — WASHINGTON. 


— Whatever is worth doing at all is worth doing well. — Srannorxr. 
— Cheerfulness is the best’ promoter of health and is as friendly to the 


mind as to the body. — Appison. 


— To act the part of a true friend requires more conscientious feeling 
than to fill with credit and complacency any other station or capacity in 


social life. — Ex.is. 


Christian Education at the St. Paul Convention 
A. G. Hvurecui 


“God is at work in you” was the 
Scriptural reminder suspended over 
the stage of the St. Paul ( Minn.) 
Auditorium, June 20—29, when the 
43d regular convention of The Lu- 
theran Church — Missouri Synod was 
in session. The tremendous amount of 
business for the Lord conducted by 
the 845 lay delegates, 852 pastoral 
delegates, and 329 advisory delegates 
(including 88 teachers) during the 
ten-day convention gave every evi- 
dence of the consciousness of the 
church that it was an instrument in 
the hands of God. 

The work of the convention cov- 
ered a vast array of topics and reso- 
lutions, as varied as the work of the 
church itself. The subject of Chris- 
tian education probably occupied as 
much of the convention’s time and 
thoughtful attention as any other. By 
its resolutions of commendation and 
encouragement as well as its forward- 
looking decisions in the area of higher 
education, Synod demonstrated its de- 
voted concern with church-supported 
and Christ-centered education. 

In the following paragraphs an at- 
tempt will be made to summarize im- 
portant synodical resolutions passed 
at St. Paul which bear on Christian 
education. A word of caution is in 
place. Since the official Proceedings 
of the convention will not be released 
until some months after this article is 
written, the authority for the state- 
ments contained herein had to be 
derived from the personal observation 
of one who was an advisory delegate 
to the convention, and from the daily 
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agenda and minutes as they were 
distributed to the participants. For 
a completely authentic report, readers 
will have to wait for the appearance 
of the convention Proceedings. The 
following account, however, may be 
regarded as a reasonably accurate 
guide to the thinking and acting of 


the convention. 


THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER 
IN THE CHURCH 

One of the most heart-warming 
aspects of the St. Paul Convention 
was its manifestation of an increasing 
respect for the teacher as a servant 
of the church. Arguments about 
teacher “status” might soon be rele- 
gated to the realm of academic de- 
bates if the trend of the convention 
is any indication. Time and again the 
needs of the church for skilled man- 
power of all sorts and descriptions 
were brought home to the delegates. 
Our church is filled with vitality and 
growth. Its program is on an in- 
creasingly large scale. It must have 
a growing army of well-trained par- 
ish pastors, missionaries, institutional 
chaplains, Christian teachers, dedi- 
cated laymen. There is room for 
every able and consecrated worker. 
The informed judgment, the skills, 
the spiritual insight of the Christian 
teacher are recognized as a vital asset 
in carrying out the Great Commission 
of the church. 

Synod adopted a resolution to pro- 
claim the next school year, 1956—1957, 
“the Centennial Year of Formal Train- 
ing for the Ministry of Teaching,” 
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and directed that a committee be 
designated to recommend “appro- 
priate plans for the observance of 
the centennial.” It called the atten- 
tion of the congregations to the neces- 
sity of providing adequate salaries 
for their teachers. An amendment to 
insert a recommended minimum of 
$300 per month was lost by a nar- 
row margin — not because it was too 
high a figure, but because the majority 
thought it would be wiser not to set 
a salary floor which might, in prac- 
tice, become a ceiling. In another 
resolution it was urged that “in the 
interest of the long-range benefit of 
the parish school system,” congrega- 
tions should be urged “to consider 
calling male teachers in increasing 
numbers.” 

In the course of the convention an 
announcement was made that hence- 
forth male teachers will be eligible 
to apply for clergy certificates for 
railroad travel. While the convention 
itself played no direct part in secur- 
ing this arrangement, the announce- 
ment coincided with an increased 
recognition of the teacher on official 
boards of Synod. Henceforth the 
boards of control of the preparatory 
colleges will each include one teacher. 
Provision was made for a teacher to 
be a member of the Commission on 
Fraternal Organizations, the Com- 
mittee on Doctrinal Unity in the 
Lutheran Church, and the Commis- 
sion to Survey the Organizational 
Structure and Administration of 
Synod. The two teachers colleges, 
as terminal schools, were placed on 
the same footing as the seminaries in 
the authorization by the convention 


that they “shall be represented by 
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their presidents and as many mem- 
bers of these faculties as the faculties 
may deem necessary” at synodical 
conventions. The seminaries and 
teachers colleges are to provide that 
each member of their faculties shall 
attend a convention at least every 
nine years. 


PARISH EDUCATION 
IN THE CHURCH 

Synodical enthusiasm for all agen- 
cies of Christian education at the 
parish level is unabated. The vaca- 
tion Bible school was urged as an 
avenue for missionary outreach in 
every congregation. Progress in Sun- 
day school development and expan- 
sion was gratefully acknowledged, 
and a goal of 100,000 members to be 
gained annually in this agency was 
set. Congregations were urged to 
promote the missionary role of the 
Sunday school and to use the “Stand- 
ard for Lutheran Sunday Schools” in 
the evaluating of the program of their 
own schools. Synod empowered the 
Board of Directors to authorize the 
Board for Parish Education to call 
a general Sunday School Secretary, 
whose duties will be to promote Sun- 
day school expansion, to provide 
leadership and assistance in the de- 
velopment of policies and promotional 
materials, and to improve and devise 
appropriate training programs for 
Sunday school teachers and officers. 

Synod encouraged released-time 
and other part-time agencies of Chris- 
tian education. It recommended that 
the Districts establish full-time or 
part-time offices of education. It ad- 
vised that circuits organize as units 
for the promotion and supervision of 
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schools and other phases of Christian 
education, establishing circuit com- 
mittees and circuit supervisors of ed- 
ucational programs. 

The principal agency for Christian 
education —the Christian day school 
— received careful attention from the 
convention. The goal is still to enroll 
50 per cent of the children of our 
church in parish schools by 1972. To 
achieve this goal, Synod requested 
mission boards, church extension 
boards, and boards of education to 
co-operate in formulating subsidy and 
loan policies for schools. It also urged 
congregations unable to maintain 
good schools by themselves to explore 
the possibility of jointly sponsoring 
a school with other congregations. 
Since it was felt that the erection of 
a parish school and education center 
on the campus of Concordia Sem- 
inary, St. Louis, “would be an in- 
valuable asset to the seminary’s pro- 
gram of studies,” the way was opened 
for Bethel Church and Luther Memo- 
rial Church to establish a Christian 
day school on the seminary grounds. 
The long-range significance of this 
development upon the outlook of the 
future pastors of the church in matters 
pertaining to Christian education 
should not be underestimated. 

Special education came in for its 
share of attention. Synod encouraged 
congregations and Districts to make 
provision for Christian training of 
the mentally retarded children in 
their midst. The Board for Parish 
Education is to continue its studies 
leading to the production of materials 
for the needs of these children. The 
possibility of establishing a Child and 
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Youth Guidance Center on the cam- 
pus of Concordia Teachers College, 
River Forest, is to be explored by the 
Board for Higher Education and the 
college. Youth leadership training is 
to receive continuing emphasis at the 
synodical colleges. The Fiscal Con- 
ference will be asked to authorize up 
to $50,000 per year to the Board for 
Young People’s Work, above its an- 
nual budget, to provide the necessary 
personnel and materials to carry out 
an expanded youth leadership train- 
ing program. 

Cause for genuine concern was ex- 
pressed by Synod in its analysis of the 
demand for and supply of teachers. 
Graphs and diagrams dramatically 
illustrated the shortage in manpower 
to the convention. For the decade 
1956—65 a total teacher need of about 
10,000 teachers was indicated — 2,000 
for additional classrooms and 8,000 
for replacements. In 1955 only 45 per 
cent of the teachers needed could be 
supplied by Synod. Synod agreed to 
continue its policy of providing, by 
training or colloquy, all male teachers 
required by its schools. The Board 
for Higher Education was encouraged 
to increase the supply of women 
teachers in as high a ratio as possible 
to meet the needs of the field. 

Systematic recruitment of students 
was approved, each District being in- 
structed to create a Recruitment 
Committee to enlist prospective stu- 
dents for the ministerial and teaching 
professions in the church. This com- 
mittee is to integrate its work with 
that of the District Student Aid 
Committee. The Board for Higher 
Education is to “make necessary 
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budgetary provision for the develop- 
ment of techniques and materials 
essential to an effective recruitment 
program.” 


HIGHER EDUCATION 
IN THE CHURCH 

In most areas of Christian educa- 
tion, Synod can only “advise” or 
“recommend.” In the area of higher 
education, where it operates the col- 
leges and seminaries, Synod can act. 
At the St. Paul convention, Synod 
acted — boldly and decisively. 

The book of Reports and Memo- 
rials, circulated before the convention, 
contained a long list of requests from 
the institutions of higher education 
maintained by Synod to improve and 
enlarge existing facilities. These re- 
quests amounted to more than $21 
million. Recognizing the legitimate 
needs of the institutions for increased 
plant and equipment and for rehabil- 
itation, Synod decided to adopt a 
program of “continuous rather than 
intermittent financial support.” Each 
annual budget of Synod hereafter will 
include a specific appropriation “for 
the construction, reconstruction, and 
initial equipping of buildings and the 
acquisition and development of land 
which are to be used for the training 
of pastors and teachers according to 
educational objectives and _ policies 
established by Synod through 1953; 
and that hereafter recourse to special 
Synod-wide collections for such pur- 
poses be avoided except possibly for 
unusual and, therefore, unpredictable 
special causes.” 

The Board of Directors is empow- 
ered to borrow funds for short periods 
in anticipation of future budget ap- 
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propriations for the purposes men- 
tioned. The Board for Higher Edu- 
cation is to present a firm estimate of 
the annual budget appropriations for 
capital investment needed by the 
colleges and seminaries for the suc- 
ceeding triennium at each convention, 
basing its planning for physical facil- 
ities on the assumption “that Synod’s 
training capacity should be increased 
at approximately the rate at which 
Synod’s communicant membership in- 
creases.” 

Synod resolved to recommend to 
the Fiscal Conference the inclusion 
in the annual synodical budget of 
$1,850,000 for higher education in 
1957; $2,025,000 in 1958; $2,200,000 
in 1959. Estimates for inclusion in 
the budgets of 1960, 1961, 1962 are 
now fixed at about $2,400,000. 

The system of priorities among the 
requests of the colleges and semi- 
naries, recommended in the book of 
Reports and Memorials, pages 178 to 
180, was adopted. It should be of 
interest to those concerned with the 
teacher shortage that top priority was 
given to Seward’s need for a men’s 
dormitory, to River Forest’s need for 
a men’s dormitory, the remodeling of 
three older dormitories, and a gym- 
nasium addition. Additional facilities 
to be provided for the preparatory 
schools under the same priority desig- 
nation will also help augment teacher- 
training accommodations. 

The decision to incorporate college 
and seminary capital needs into the 
annual budgets and to permit a lim- 
ited borrowing for capital investments 
will have far-reaching effects. The 
institutions can now make intelligent 
plans for their future growth and de- 
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velopment. Special drives will be 
eliminated except for emergencies. 
Coupled with these decisions is a wise 
reappraisal of the distinction between 
educational costs of higher education 
and auxiliary costs. The Board for 
Higher Education was instructed to 
hold the institutions to “make the 
current operations of auxiliary enter- 
prises and services a self-financing 
venture,’ putting this policy into 
effect during the coming triennium. 
The convention ratified the neces- 
sary actions taken by the Board of 
Directors and other synodical agen- 
cies to complete the preparatory 
stages for the establishment of the 
Senior College at Fort Wayne. It 
authorized a maximum of $7,120,000 
to expedite the completion of the 
campus and its facilities, and directed 
that special observances be held 
throughout Synod on the day the 
college is dedicated. To meet the 
requests from various parts of Synod 
for the creation of new colleges and 
seminaries, the Board for Higher Ed- 
ucation was asked to study the pro- 
posals, advise upon the purchase of 
sites to the Board of Directors, and 
bring its recommendations on new 
institutions to the next convention. 
A total of twenty new chairs at the 
colleges and seminaries were author- 
ized by Synod, including six at 
St. Louis, three at River Forest, and 
five at Seward, with no net increase 
in staff at the respective institutions. 
The training of teachers for com- 
munity Lutheran high schools by the 
teachers colleges was endorsed “with 
a minimum adjustment in the existing 
elementary teacher training program.” 
Lutheran high schools have been en- 
gaging synodical teacher college grad- 
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uates on their staffs in increasing 
numbers. This resolution of Synod 
authorizes the teachers colleges to 
begin formal programs of academic 
preparation for secondary teaching. 
The faculties of the teachers colleges 
and the Board for Higher Education 
are to study the advisability of in- 
stituting a required year of vicarage 
for male students at the teachers col- 
leges, inserted between the third and 
fourth years. Many teacher-training 
students voluntarily go out supply 
teaching before their graduation at 
the present time, but this resolution 
would give consideration to making 
such a practice compulsory for all 
prospective men teachers. 

The teachers colleges and the sem- 
inaries “may be authorized by the 
Board for Higher Education to con- 
duct schools for graduate studies or 
correspondence schools” under the 
direction of the local boards of con- 
trol and the faculties. The modifica- 
tions of this nature in the existing 
programs of the colleges and sem- 
inaries will be worked out by the 
local institutions with the Board for 
Higher Education. Since St. Louis 
already operates a graduate school, 
this means that the proposed fifth- 
year program at River Forest and 
ultimately at Seward has the prospect 
of coming into existence upon com- 
pletion of studies by the faculties and 
boards of control and the Board for 
Higher Education. This is a new and 
significant step in the higher educa- 
tion of our church and will enable 
our teachers to meet the higher stand- 
ards required in a graduate program 
conducted by the teachers colleges of 
the church. 
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IMPORTANCE OF CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION 

The St. Paul Convention arrived at 
many other important decisions in 
matters pertaining to doctrine, inter- 
synodical relations, mission promotion 
and expansion, work on the university 
campus, among the deaf, over tele- 
vision channels, and in other areas. 
The convention went on record to 
advance the program of church ac- 
tivity at home and in foreign fields. 


As the work of the church becomes 
more widespread and complex, the 
importance of a well-instructed and 
indoctrinated membership is under- 
scored. The training of lay members 
and professional servants of the 
church for their respective tasks in 


the Kingdom is of primary significance 
if the church is to realize its potential 
in meeting the challenges of our age. 
In full awareness of this truth, the 
St. Paul Convention made every effort 
to improve all aspects of our program 
of Christian education. 

It is now up to those responsible 
for carrying out the decisions of the 
convention in the area of Christian 
education to assume the burdens of 
their obligation with joy and enthu- 
siasm. Conventions may decide; in- 
dividuals must act. The individuals 
in this case include not only synodical 
officers and employees, but pastors, 
teachers, and laymen. Each member 
of Synod will have to translate these 
good resolutions into effective actions. 


A FEW FACTS 


— Development of a new strain of cotton has made California the second 
largest cotton-growing state in the Union. 


— The Great Lakes carry more than two thirds of all the inland transport 


in the United States. 


— The number of amateur photographers has doubled since the end of 
Word War II, and about 26 million families in the United States take one and 


a half billion still pictures every year. 


— Now on the drawing boards of American aircraft designers are jet- 
propelled commercial airliners that will bring New York and Los Angeles 


within four hours of each other. 


—A critical shortage of nurses exists in the medical field, and experts 
estimate that by 1960 we shall have 50,000 nurses too few to meet our needs. 


— The largest man-made lake in the world is Gatun Lake, a part of the 


route of the Panama Canal. 


— Schools receive 54% of their income from property taxes. 
— In 1950 the average expenditure for each of the 926,084 classroom units 


was $4,391. 


— The average aid for public schools from state sources in 1920 was 17%. 


In 1941 it was 41%. 


— The income per school-age child differs between the highest and the 


lowest state in a ratio of 1 to 3.8. 


— The 
In 1920 it was 1 billion. 


public schools are now spending about 9 billion dollars a year. 


— Twenty-five billion dollars will have to be spent for new schools in the 


next ten years. 


— Twentieth Century Fund 


An Interpretation of Physical Education 
for Lutheran Schools 


Luruer C. Scuwicu 


Within recent years school curricu- 
lums and philosophies of education 
have changed. Traditionally the term 
“education” has been thought of as 
the process of acquiring knowledge 
through the school. This conception 
is being discarded. Today we no 
longer consider education as mere 
“schooling” or as mere learning. It is 
being pointed out continually that 
education is not concerned with 
knowledge alone. Today we _ sub- 
scribe to the “whole child” concept. 
The outcome of teaching is not the 
person who has gathered a great 
many facts and has thus acquired 
merely a large body of knowledge 
which he can repeat or recite at a 
specific time. The “whole child” con- 
cept in education has emphasized the 
fact that we cannot separate or cate- 
gorize the various parts which are 
involved in the learning process. We 
cannot educate only the body or the 
intellect or the emotions as separate 
entities. Rather, when an individual 
learns, he responds in total to the 
situation. Therefore we must be sure 
that we are helping the whole child 
develop. The main purposes of edu- 
cation very aptly have been expressed 
as follows: “Education should pro- 
duce a self-directive, self-reliant in- 
dividual, free from mental conflict, 
healthful in a physical sense, poised 
in the contacts with others, conscious 
of the problems which concern the 
social groups of which he is a part, 
sympathetically inclined toward his 


fellows, appreciative of the finer 
things of life —in a word, education 
should produce the integrated per- 
sonality.” + 

The American Council on Educa- 
tion expressed agreement with the 
idea that the educated person is one 
who has knowledge, abilities, and at- 
titudes in various areas. In the 
council's judgment, general education 
should lead the student: 


1. To improve and maintain his 
own health and take his share of the 
responsibility for protecting the health 
of others. 


2. To communicate through his own 
language in writing and speaking at 
the level of expression adequate to 
the needs of educated people. 


8. To attain a sound emotional and 
social adjustment through the enjoy- 
ment of a wide range of social rela- 
tionships and the experience of work- 
ing co-operatively with others. 

4. To think through the problems 
and to gain the basic orientation that 
will better enable him to make a satis- 
factory family and marital adjustment. 


5. To do his part as an active and 
intelligent citizen in dealing with the 
interrelated social, economic, and po- 
litical problems of American life and 
in solving the problems of postwar 
international reconstruction. 


6. To act in the light of an under- 
standing of the natural phenomena in 
his environment in its implications for 
human society and human welfare, to 
use his scientific methods in the solu- 


1 Aubrey A. Douglas, Modern Secondary 
Education (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1938), p. 223. 
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tion of his problems, and to employ 
useful nonverbal methods of thought 
and communication. 

7. To find self-expression in litera- 
ture and to share through literature 
man’s experiences and his motivating 
ideas and ideals. 


8. To find a means of self-expres- 
sion in music and in the various visual 
arts and crafts, and to understand and 
appreciate art and music as reflections 
both of individual experience and of 
social patterns and movements. 


9. To practice clear and integrated 
thinking about the meaning and value 
of life.” 2 
From these statements, we can see 

that the “whole child” concept or in- 
tegrated personality is really the aim 
of all education. We, as teachers, 
must be concerned with the whole 
individual and not only the intellec- 
tual development of those we teach. 
We must help them to develop in all 
phases of the school program. In 
order to do this we must provide a 
variety of activities or experiences 
which will help the child develop in 
all phases. 

In a special sense, however, those 
of us who are teaching in Lutheran 
schools are concerned with another 
aspect of education. We are not 
simply interested in helping a child 
to meet the challenges of his present 
and future life on earth. We seek to 
prepare our pupils and students for 
life beyond this world. 

Stated very simply, then, we as 
Lutheran teachers have the same gen- 
eral aim in education as do our pro- 
fessional colleagues in public educa- 
tion, plus something else. We do 
want to equip and prepare our chil- 


2 Design for General Education, 1944. 
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dren to lead healthful and enjoyable 
lives. But we are interested in much 
more. 

A Seventh-Day Adventist writer 
and educator summarizes the aim in 
education which this writer holds. 

Our ideas of education take too nar- 
row and too low a range. There is 
need of a broader scope, a higher aim. 
True education means more than the 
perusal of a certain course of study. 
It means more than a preparation for 
the life that now is. It has to do with 
the whole being, and with the whole 
period of existence possible to man. 
It is the harmonious development of 
the physical, the mental, and the spir- 
itual powers. It prepares the student 
for the joy of service in this world and 
for the joy of wider service in the 
world to come. 

In harmony with the modern phi- 
losophy of education, school curricu- 
lums have been changed. We teach 
not only reading, writing, and arith- 
metic but also such courses as the 
social studies and the sciences. In 
very recent years, especially since 
World War II, physical education has 
received strong emphasis and in many 
cases is now included as a regular 
subject in school curriculums. 

The writer feels that if it is cor- 
rectly interpreted, administered, and 
taught, physical education can be 
justified as part of the school curricu- 
lum in our Lutheran schools. This 
paper is an attempt to clarify and 
interpret physical education for Lu- 
theran teachers. It seeks to explain 
the true meanings and objectives in 
physical education by first discussing 


common misconceptions which teach- 


3 Ellen G. White, Education. (Mountain 
View, Calif.: Pacific Press Publishing Asso- 
ciation, 1952), p. 13. 
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ers and lay people have concerning 
physical education. The author then 
seeks to give, along with definitions 
of it, the aims and objectives of phys- 
ical education. 


WHAT IS PHYSICAL EDUCATION? 


Any intelligent approach to the 
study of any subject demands that 
the subject itself be defined. This is 
particularly true of physical educa- 
tion. It is clear that today, as in the 
past, there are varied opinions as to 
the nature and functions of physical 
education. These wide differences of 
opinions have been obstacles in the 
clarification of the term. It has been 
difficult to discuss programs of phys- 
ical education in Lutheran schools 
because people using the term “phys- 
ical education” were not and are not 
in accord with what the term really 
means.‘ 

It seems worthwhile, in attempting 
to arrive at a workable definition, to 
approach the subject in a negative 
way first. People have gained impres- 
sions and conceptions concerning 
“physical education” which have in- 
fluenced their thinking regarding the 
whole subject. It is also correct to 
assume from statements and opinions 
expressed by the general public that 
people have gained misconceptions 
concerning physical education. Men- 
tion of some of them and an explana- 
tion of why each is a misconception 
should help us to arrive at the true 
aim and definition of physical edu- 
cation. 


4 Eugene W. Nixon and Fred W. Cozens, 
Introduction to Physical Education (Phila- 
delphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1952), p. 3. 
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1. Physical Education Synonymous 
with Athletics 


This is, without a doubt, the 
most popular misconception regard- 
ing physical education. The general 
public thinks of physical education as 
a series of athletic games or activities 
that have to do with a sports program, 
the chief objective of which is to win 
the highest number of games possible. 
This feeling or opinion has given us 
the expression “the dumb athlete” or 
the statement so often used when 
describing an athlete: “Simply be- 
cause the Lord has endowed him with 
athletic ability, he’s a physical edu- 
cation major.” 

It certainly is unfortunate that 
physical education has been and 
continues to be linked closely to the 
interscholastic and intercollegiate ath- 
letic programs in the minds of the 
general public. Universities and 
colleges have sought to correct this 
general impression. In most large 
universities and colleges, the physical- 
education departments and the ath- 
letic departments are organized as 
separate areas. In most cases each 
has its own administrator. In many 
cases each has also its own personnel. 
Coaches of intercollegiate sports func- 
tion under the direction of the direc- 
tor of athletics. Teachers of physical- 
education activity and theory courses 
function under the supervision of the 
director of physical education. In 
some cases an individual may work 
in both areas, but he works primarily 
as a teacher of physical education or 
primarily as an athletic coach. The- 
oretically athletics are a part of 
physical education because the activ- 
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ities are identical. They become sep- 
arated administratively because of the 
difference in emphasis on objectives. 

In our own colleges and seminaries, 
with their limited budgets and smaller 
enrollments, we, too, have thought of 
our physical-education programs and 
our athletic programs as being synon- 
ymous. Usually we have had to be 
content with one or two individuals 
to conduct the entire interschool ath- 
letic program, the intramural pro- 
gram, and the physical-education 
programs. We have felt that they 
are all part of the same thing, and 
so in thinking and practice we have 
come to regard sports, athletics, and 
physical education as being synony- 
mous. 

Pastors, teachers, and congregation 
members in our church make the 
same mistake. In recent years some 
of the requests to our Placement 
Service have become special requests 
“to work in athletics.” Others say 
“to work in physical education,” and 
“he should take over the sports pro- 
gram.” It usually has been found 
that these requests actually mean the 
same thing. Generally, the special 
duty requested for such people is “to 
direct and supervise a program of 
athletics on the congregational level.” 
It may be as part of a Walther League 
or youth athletic program, or it may 
be as part of the elementary school 
program of interschool athletics. It is 
rare, indeed, when the request for the 
establishment of physical education 
programs actually is a request for 
physical education in the true sense. 

Why are physical education and 
athletics different? The answer may 
be given in one sentence: they have 
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different objectives in practice, but 
the objectives should be the same. 

The primary objective of an ath- 
letic program on the university level 
is to produce a winning team and 
thus bring prestige, good will, alumni 
support, and student enrollment to 
the university. This stress placed on 
winning has been the “evil” behind 
most athletic programs. It has re- 
sulted in the paying of higher sal- 
aries to coaches than to those men 
who are on the regular instructional 
and administrative staffs. It has re- 
sulted in the “scholarship-to-athletes” 
whereby an individual is given board, 
room, tuition, books (more or less), 
simply because he has displayed the 
ability to perform well on the athletic 
field or the basketball floor. In many 
instances the attendance at classes 
and the pursuit of a well-rounded 
education is secondary. 

Every once in a while a university 
will release a news story on the per- 
centage of its athletes who have grad- 
uated. It is in essence saying: “Most 
schools don’t really expect their ath- 
letes to graduate with normal prog- 
ress. But look at us. We have a fine 
record in this respect.” In this writer’s 
judgment the very fact that it is news 
when a high percentage of college 
athletes at a school graduate indi- 
cates that the objectives of college 
and university athletics are not di- 
rectly in line with those of the over-all 
educational program of the school. 

Unfortunately physical education 
has suffered because of college ath- 
letics, college athletes, and college 
coaches. Physical education does 
have things in common with sports 
and athletics, but they are by no 
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means synonymous. Not all college 
athletes are physical-education ma- 
jors. Not all physical education ma- 
jors are active in intercollegiate sports. 
It is true that both the athletic and 
physical-education programs make 
use of identical activities. But in 
intercollegiate athletics the games are 
often the ends, while in physical ed- 
ucation the games are the means 
toward the ends. 

Physical education is not inter- 
ested only in a very select group of 
people who will be directed and tu- 
tored for a particular public _per- 
formance. Rather, physical education 
is concerned with all people of both 
sexes in a particular school. It makes 
use of physical-education activity as 
a means toward the education of the 
individual. Physical-education _ in- 
structors seek to educate the whole 
child; they seek his interpretive, im- 
pulsive, neuro-muscular, and organic 
development. The particular means 
used is the selected activity, be it 
a sport, a game, a stunt, or a contest. 
In other words physical education is 
in harmony with the general educa- 
tion program of the school, whereas 
the athletic program often is not, 
though it should be. 

In our own circles, where we can 
never be accused of overemphasis on 
athletics or of offering scholarships 
to athletes so that they will attend 
our schools, we should definitely un- 
derstand the difference between our 
athletic programs and physical-edu- 
cation programs. This writers feels 
that our synodical colleges have good, 
sane programs of intercollegiate ath- 
letics. Synod in most cases pays the 
salaries of the men who coach. In 
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most cases these coaches have faculty 
standing, and they teach, besides their 
coaching, in another field. At the 
present time Synod does not have the 
policy of hiring a man just to coach 
an athletic team. 

Funds to support athletic programs 
in most cases come from student fees 
and not from the synod. Until recent 
years Synod felt no responsibility for 
providing gymnasiums or athletic fa- 
cilities for the students at our colleges. 
The work of gathering funds and 
building gymnasiums and fields has 
been done largely by alumni groups 
or local or District groups at each 
particular school. In recent years 
Synod has built gymnasiums at both 
seminaries and has given approval to 
their construction in several other col- 
leges. Most schools have been re- 
quired to teach physical-education 
classes. In many cases the person 
assigned to the task was not trained 
specifically in physical education and 
proceeded on interest rather than 
professional ability. It is really a 
wonder that the job has been done 
tolerably well. 

In recent years our teachers college 
at Seward has felt a twofold need 
which has caused the faculty to make 
additional hours in physical educa- 
tion a requirement. Individual stu- 
dents have voiced the interest in 
doing specialized work in physical 
education. Then, too, congregations 
have requested people to work as 
specialists in this field. 

The objectives of physical educa- 
tion and athletics are different in our 
synodical schools. Physical education 
aims to prepare the people for service 
to the church in an area which tra- 
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ditionally has been neglected. As 
congregations demand or request 
their teachers to serve in this area, 
we must meet this need. We must 
provide professional training in theory 
courses and in general-activity courses 
to equip these teachers to serve our 
congregations in this special capacity. 
For the student, athletic activities 
are interesting leisure-time activities 
which help him in his social living. 

At our Seward Teachers College 
physical-education courses are re- 
quired. Every student gets at least 
an introduction to the area in a 
general-activities course, and, in ad- 
dition, he is required to take a course 
similar to a methods’ course in phys- 
ical education. Only when we realize 
that physical education objectives are 
different from those in the athletic 
program, can physical education gain 
its rightful place on our synodical 
campuses. 

The ideal, of course, would be to 
have different people working in each 
area. With our limited resources and 
teaching personnel, we shall have to 
continue using people who teach 
physical education and also serve as 
coaches. We can help by giving sup- 
port to the enlargement and extension 
of facilities and curriculums in phys- 
ical education because we feel that 
physical education is important in 
itself. The tendency has been too 
often to think that expansion of facil- 
ities, and of the programs and cur- 
ricula in physical education is an 
expansion of the athletic program. 

On the congregational level we 
must be sure of the distinctions be- 
tween athletic programs and physical- 
education programs. A congregation 
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may have a grade school which has 
contests with other schools in touch 
football, softball, basketball, and 
track. This same congregation may 
have a junior Walther League team 
which competes with other teams. 
The senior team may be engaged in 
regularly scheduled games. This con- 
gregation may have a fairly good 
athletic program, but these activities 
give no guarantee that a good phys- 
ical-education program exists. 

Physical education should be an 
integral part of the school program. 
A congregation will never have a good 
physical-education program until it 
includes such a program in its school 
curriculum. A time for specific in- 
struction in physical-education activ- 
ities must be set aside. This time, if 
possible, should be in addition to 
recess or noontime, but, in any event, 
instruction and child direction on the 
part of the teacher are necessary. 
Mere supervision of child play is not 
physical education. It may be, how- 
ever, a good start toward the organ- 
izing of a physical-education program. 

In order that schools may have an 
acceptable physical-education _ pro- 
gram, teachers must be as well pre- 
pared for giving instruction during 
physical-education or play periods as 
they are for reading or arithmetic. 
That implies, too, that the teaching 
isn’t just a hit-or-miss affair. Rather 
it implies that each day’s activities be 
combined with the previous day’s 
work. Each week builds upon the 
one before, and each year is in se- 
quence with the others. One can 
readily see the detailed planning nec- 
essary for instruction and adminis- 
tration of such a program. 
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It is relatively easy to organize 
school teams for interschool athletics. 
This usually can be the duty of one 
of the interested teachers. Physical- 
education programs, when properly 
conducted, are the responsibility of 
every teacher in the school. That is 
why we need teachers who are at 
least partially trained in this field. 
On the congregational level physical 
education has suffered not only be- 
cause of the misconceptions held by 
people but also because of the lack 
of training and interest of teachers. 


2. Physical Education Is an Exercise 
Program 


A second misconception regarding 
physical education can be described 
as the muscle-building or physical- 
training idea. According to this con- 
cept, the chief purpose of having 
physical education is to build strong 
people and to develop large muscles. 
The term “physical education” in 
actuality, becomes “education of the 
physical.” 

During the war years the term 
“physical training” was heard a great 
deal. The Armed Services made rather 
widespread use of systems of calis- 
thenics and exercises. But these calis- 
thenics and exercises were designed 
for a specific purpose — that of help- 
ing to prepare the trainee for combat 
duty. Calisthenics and exercises were 
a part of his program of service train- 
ing; they were means to a specific end. 

Such wartime use of physical exer- 
cises and training carried over into 
the life of the general public. Veter- 
ans returning to school after the war 
generally were excused from their 
physical-education classes, because it 
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was felt that they had received 
enough “physical training.” Children 
with colds often were excused from 
physical-education classes on the as- 
sumption that the exercises and cal- 
isthenics would be harmful. 

The misconception that physical 
education is physical training or mere 
muscle building is built on the as- 
sumption that large muscles and 
strength are synonymous with health 
and general efficiency. Ability to use 
muscles effectively is important but 
actually has little to do with the size 
of muscles.® 

The Armed Services were interested 
in muscle development because of 
exigencies for which certain forms of 
muscular development wereimportant. 
It is not the function of our colleges 
to educate our students for military 
combat. We cannot be content with 
muscle strength. In our schools today 
we do not seek merely to build large 
muscles. We seek to educate the 
“whole child,” and if physical educa- 
tion were mere “muscle building,” it 
would be difficult to justify its im- 
portance in the school curriculum. It 
has been stated above that the aim 
of all education is the integrated per- 
sonality. We want to help people 
live full rich lives of service here on 
earth and attain to the world to come. 

This does not mean that physical 
education will omit the development 
of muscles. To lead a rich, full life, 
a person should be able to use his 
muscles efficiently. Muscle tone is 
important for posture. Good posture 
lessens fatigue, and so ultimately 


strong muscles mean less fatigue. 


5 Nixon, p. 71. 
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Less fatigue means more energy to 
work or play and thus increases the 
joy of living. We must remember 
that muscular strength and power 
should result from physical-education 
activities. But we do not engage in 
physical-education activities just to 
build large muscles.® 

Exercises and calisthenics can be 
included in a program of physical 
education, but they are always means 
to an end. Their chief use is that of 
a “warm up” period in which the 
large muscle areas are stimulated and 
used to keep strains, sprains, and 
bruises to a minimum. The warming- 
up process in the human body is 
similar to that in an automobile. 
Upon starting of the motor, a good 
driver knows he must let the motor 
run awhile in order to warm up the 
oil. Actually this amounts to a change 
in the viscosity of the oil and thus 
the overcoming of inertia. Muscle 
action is very similar. The function 
of the warming-up period is to change 
the viscosity of the muscles. This 
helps to overcome inertia and thus 
results in smoother muscle action. 
Calisthenics should be used primarily 
for “warming up” rather than to in- 
crease muscle size. 

The words “calisthenics” or “exer- 
cises” seem to be emotionally loaded 
words. We rebel at their use because 
they imply the army type of training 
and routine. Yet everyone agrees the 
major-league ballplayer needs batting 
and throwing practice before begin- 
ning the game. Basketball players 
need shooting practice. We accept 
the warm-up period as a routine part 


6 Tbid. 
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of the game. In physical education 
we can use the exercises and calis- 
thenics as a routine part of the day’s 
activities. 

In summary of this section we may 
say that physical education is not 
concerned primarily with muscle 
building. It contributes to the total 
pattern of education by education 
through selected activities. Calis- 
thenics and exercises do have a place 
in modern programs of physical ed- 
ucation. Muscular strength and power 
should result from physical education 
activities, but they are not the pri- 
mary reason for those activities. 


3. Physical Education Makes People 
Healthy 


This erroneous statement is often 
cited by people within the profession 
who hope to gain public support for 
their programs. The statement “phys- 
ical education makes people healthy,” 
or “physical education aims to pro- 
mote healthful living,” or in still an- 
other form, “physical education aims 
to correct physical defects,” are all 
camouflages. These statements were 
used quite extensively during World 
War II when everyone was conscious 
of health and physical fitness. 

Leaders in America were greatly 
concerned because about 25 per cent 
of the youths examined for military 
duty were found to be unfit for serv- 
ice.” It was felt that schools and 
communities had to do better in terms 
of teaching healthful living and prin- 
ciples of physical efficiency so that 


7 Harold S. Diehl, Textbook of Healthful 
Living (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1950), 
p. 22. 
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we could have a better record as far 
as general fitness of the public is 
concerned. 

Leaders in physical education were 
quick to rise to the occasion and to 
suggest that physical education could 
contribute toward better health and 
physical fitness. But as time pro- 
gressed and our ideas or conceptions 
of health changed, physical education 
people had to admit that physical 
education does not necessarily make 


people healthy. 


Today the newer conception of 
health calls not merely for freedom 
from disease or defect but also for 
a “condition of all-around efficiency 
of the human mechanism . . . which 
enables one to render one’s full share 
of service in the world and to live 
fully and completely.” § Physical ed- 
ucation certainly hopes to promote 
healthful living, but healthful living 
is actually a purpose of all education. 


Commonly the proponents of health 
as the chief aim of physical education 
have in mind keeping the individual 
free from disease by means of muscu- 
lar exercise. This certainly has no 
scientific basis as Nixon points out: 
“The idea that exercises will insure 
the individual against attacks of 
measles, typhoid, smallpox, malaria, 
venereal diseases, and a host of other 
infections is absurd. Immunity to 
such infections is highly specific and 
has little or nothing to do with mus- 
cular activity . . . at least one death 
in ten among people of middle age 
or older results from cancer, but it 
would be a rash and ignorant indi- 


8 Nixon, p. 68. 
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vidual who would propose to reduce 
the cancer rate by means of muscular 
activity.” ® 

Examination of the causes for re- 
jection of such a high number of per- 
sons examined during World War II 
shows that physical education had 
little control over these causes. The 
ten leading causes of rejection in 
whites were eye disorders; mental 
diseases; musculo-skeletal disorders 
due to congenital malformation or 
disease; cardio-vascular disorders due 
to childhood diseases; hernia; ear 
disorders; neurological disorders; tu- 
berculosis; underweight; educational 
deficiencies; and lung and foot dis- 
orders.1° In Negroes, educational de- 
ficiencies and syphilis were the two 
leading causes of rejection. These 
were followed by cardio-vascular dis- 
orders, mental diseases, skeletal-mus- 
cular defects, hernia, eye defects, and 
tuberculosis." 


One can presume that perhaps a 
good program of physical education 
through the elementary and high 
school grades might have prevented 
some cardio-vascular deficiencies or 
some of the skeletal-muscular de- 
velopments. But such a program 
could have served only as a preven- 
tive rather than as a_ therapeutic 
measure. It is sheer folly to believe 
that eye or ear disorders could be 
prevented or cured by programs of 
physical education. 

It is true that in recent years a 
branch of the physical-education pro- 


9 Ibid., p. 68. 
10 Diehl, p. 22. 
11 bid. 
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gram has developed which is largely 
concerned with correctives, but the 
scope of the work is definitely limited 
by the type of defect and the possi- 
bility of its correction. This type of 
program should be carried on under 
the supervision of a physician. In 
general this area of physical educa- 
tion is more concerned with the adap- 
tation of programs to meet the needs 
of individuals with defects or han- 
dicaps. 

Physical education might have 
helped to reduce the number of 
people who were rejected by the 
army, provided all draftees had been 
in school. One can hardly blame 
physical education for the high num- 
ber of Negroes who were rejected 
because of educational deficiencies or 
syphilis. It does seem fair to surmise 
that physical education, as part of the 
total education program, could have 
contributed to the reduction of these 
causes. To put the blame on physical 
education alone is unfair and not 
logical. 

Physical education can help in the 
total health education of the pupil, 
but its main aim is not to teach health, 
or to make people healthy, or to cor- 
rect physical defects. It helps in the 
total educational process. The gen- 
eralized objectives of education and 
of physical education are the same. 
But physical education is only one 
part of the educational program, the 
part which makes use of selected 
physical-education activities. These 
activities are not designed specifically 
to teach health or to build muscle, 
but rather they are used as means of 


letting the child “learn by doing.” 


[September 


4, Physical Education is Conducted 
to Give Relief from Tasks in the 
Classroom 


This misconception seems to be 
quite prevalent in the thinking of | 
educators in our Synod. The impli- 
cations of this type of thinking are 
many. Such thinking implies that the 
real purposes or aims of education 
are accomplished only in the formal 
atmosphere of the classroom. It im- 
plies that the aims of education are 
best accomplished through formal 
training in the traditional subject 
matter courses. It implies that if the 
student is to do a good job in the 
classroom, he needs certain periods 
of rest and relaxation. This type of 
thinking implies that physical educa- 
tion is a recreational activity in that 
it refreshes the mind and body for 
further use in more important areas, 
the academic subjects. Such thinking 
also indicates a high type of respon- 
sibility of the teacher for what goes 
on in the classroom, but it indicates 
little, if any, responsibility for what 
goes on during recess or noon hours 
outside the classroom. 

I am certain that every teacher re- 
alizes that his responsibility for the 
child is a constant one from the time 
he comes to school in the morning 
until he leaves in the afternoon. I am 
sure that today we would all admit 
that we do have responsibilities as 
teachers during recesses and noon 
hours. But many educators are prone 
to feel less responsible for the noon 
hour or recess than for classroom 
procedures. Many teachers are vitally 
concerned with the child’s ability to 
read, write, figure, display good 
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health practices, and have correct 
attitudes toward superiors and mem- 
bers of their own peer groups. Yet 
too often these same teachers feel 
that as long as children play well 
together, or as long as there are no 
quarrels or arguments on the play- 
ground, they are fulfilling their re- 
sponsibility as teachers in physical 
education. Such thinking is actually 
a demonstration of this misconception 
— that physical education is con- 
ducted to give relief from tasks in 
the classroom. 

A supervised playground or play 
period is a part of every physical 
education program. But merely su- 
pervising, that is, standing watch or 
guard over the play activities of chil- 
dren, has little connection with a real 
physical-education program. Such a 
program means not only teacher su- 
pervision but also teacher guidance 
of pupils in their activities. It means 
the supervised conducting of activities 
on the playground or in the gymna- 
sium with the same efficiency as the 
classroom work is conducted. It 
means actual teaching of activities 
by the teacher. 

There are teachers who feel that 
children need not be taught to play 
or that children when left to their 
own resources, will benefit just as 
greatly. Some feel that from an edu- 
cational point of view they should be 
free to choose their own play activ- 
ities. These expressions are all related 
to the misconception that physical 
education is a relief from classroom 
work.!? 


12 N. P. Neilson, Physical Education for 
Elementary Schools (New York: A. S. 
Barnes, 1954), p. 3. 
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Children need not be taught to 
play! This statement may be con- 
sidered correct as stated. But then 
it is also true that children need not 
be taught to read or write. It seems 
conceivable that persons could go 
through life quite happy and con- 
tented without the ability to read or 
write. All children play to some ex- 
tent. They need not be taught. But 
they must be taught what to play and 
how to play with one another if the 
results are to be good. A professor 
refers to physical education as a “lab- 
oratory of life.” 1 It is his contention 
that through play and play activities 
the child meets many situations which 
he will meet in real life. Play activ- 
ities and experiences give the child 
the chance to explore life, particularly 
in the area of social relationships. 
Teamwork, team spirit, respect for 
competitors, co-operation, leadership, 
followership, are all experiences in life 
which the child encounters through 
play. It must be the responsibility 
of the teacher to help choose and, 
when necessary, direct the play activ- 
ities into socially accepted patterns of 
behavior. For Lutheran teachers it 
means that we also use our play ac- 
tivities as a means of teaching Chris- 
tian principles of conduct. Children 
need to be taught to play like Chris- 
tians. 

To a certain extent we can justify 
the proposition that children should 
be free to choose their own play activ- 
ities. Educationally speaking, we can 
justify the same proposition for read- 
ing. Children should be free to choose 


13 Granville B. Johnson, The New Physi- 
cal Education (Minneapolis: Burgess, 
1950), p. 2. 
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what they want to read. Yet educators 
fee] that it would be unwise never to 
suggest or to direct the reading activ- 
ities and to permit the child to choose 
anything and everything he reads. 
Teachers feel the responsibility of 
motivating, recommending books, and 
building vocabulary so that the read- 
ing activities follow a pattern as to 
sequence and quality. 

The physical education teacher 
feels the same way regarding play 
activities. Concepts, skills, and atti- 
tudes have to be built which will be 
used as steppingstones to other con- 
cepts, skills, and attitudes. The phys- 
ical-education teacher wants to moti- 
vate, to recommend games, to teach 
skills and attitudes which are adapted 
to an appropriate level. He is in- 


terested in sequence and progression 
from grade to grade to the same ex- 
tent that the traditional subject- 
matter teacher is. 

Children should be given choices 
as to what particular games they 
would like to play on a particular 
occasion. A good program of physical 
education provides some time for such 
activities, but children also need su- 
pervision, guidance, and instruction 
in physical education. 

Physical education programs, then, 
are not conducted to give relief from 
the classroom tasks. They are con- 
ducted as a vital and co-ordinate 
phase of the school’s educational pro- 
gram, not as something separate or 
additional. 


(To be continued) 


PEN SWIPES 


@ Three men were crossing a desert, and night overtook them before they 
could reach an oasis. They camped in what seemed to be an old river bed. 
A freak flash flood forced them to seek higher ground. Just when they were 
ready to leave, a voice said: “Take a handful of pebbles. Tomorrow you 
will be both glad and sorry.” One man scoffed at the suggestion and left 
without them. The second took a handful. The third gathered a hatful. The 
next morning they found that they had picked up jewels. The scoffer returned 
to the campsite but found only a deposit of mud. The other two were happy 
with the jewels they had, but sad that they had not taken more. 

Education is something like that. Some scoff at it and later regret the lost 
opportunity. Others take advantage of it in varying degrees. They are glad 
for the education they got, but sad because they did not acquire more. 
Moral — take all you can get when you have the chance. 


® Joan Dunn quit teaching because she couldn’t stand the “rat race.” 
In a book, Retreat from Learning: Why Teachers Can't Teach—A Case 
History, she describes plagues, humiliations, and frustrations that characterized 


her blackboard jungle. 


Miss Dunn complains that as a teacher she had to hurry to be on time 
in the classroom in the morning, correct 200 papers during a free period, 
belong to all sorts of organizations, read the latest books, keep in good mental 
and physical shape, interview parents, counsel with students, coach extra- 
curricular activities, go to night and summer school, travel, watch TV shows 
suitable for her pupils. It was all too much for Miss Dunn. 

The book will not encourage people to enter the teaching profession. Per- 
haps we should have more articles by teachers who appreciate and enjoy their 


profession. 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The Fourth and Fourteenth. — The fourth 
and fourteenth conventions of the National 
Lutheran Parent-Teacher League and the 
Lutheran Education Association respectively 
are now a matter of history. Educators and 
parents met on the campus of Concordia 
Teachers College in River Forest on August 
5, 6, and 7, to discuss varied phases of the 
Christian education program. Using “Bring 
Up the Child” (Prov. 23:6) as a theme, the 
convention opened its meetings by hearing 
an address by Dr. Paul Lange of St. Louis 
on the topic “Building on Basic Principles in 
Christian Education.” Using the techniques 
of formal papers, group discussion, panel 
discussion, and a variety of visual aids, the 
visiting educators discussed the subjects of 
improvement of Lutheran schools, Sunday 
schools, and of programs for the teen-ager. 

“New Ideas with Respect to Basic Train- 
ing for Local Boards of Education” was 
featured in a discussion led by Mr. Edwin 
K. Eckert, principal of Messiah Lutheran 
School, Chicago. Parents were particularly 
interested in a panel discussion on the sub- 
ject “Two-Way Channels of Communica- 
tion Between Parent and Teacher.” Dr. Al- 
bert Maurer of Concordia Teachers College, 
River Forest, served as moderator, with par- 
ticipants including the principal, a teacher, 
and two parents associated with Grace Lu- 
theran School in River Forest: Mr. Wald- 
schmidt, Miss Elfrieda Miller, Mrs. Dorothy 
Kuhlman, and Mr. E. K. Hasselbring. 

In order to make the complete conven- 
tion report available to members of the 
LEA, the Executive Board has decided to 
publish resolutions of business meetings, a 
general report of the convention, and ex- 
cerpts of papers presented in a monograph 
to be available this fall. It is hoped that the 
members of the LEA who were not able to 
attend the convention will be informed 
through the media of the special publication. 

Yearbooks to Come. — Included in the 
discussions of the LEA section of the con- 
vention were the reviews of two yearbooks 
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to appear in the near future. Dr. L. G. 
Bickel of Concordia Teachers College, Sew- 
ard, Nebr., presented his views with respect 
to “Readings in the Lutheran Philosophy of 
Education.” The yearbook, prepared by 
Drs. Bickel and Surburg of Seward, in- 
cludes a collection of twenty articles in the 
area of a Lutheran philosophy of education, 
together with an introductory chapter by 
Dr. Surburg, in which he traces the devel- 
opment of the unique program of education 
in the Lutheran Church. 


A Newsletter. — Members of the LEA as 
well as all called teachers have by now 
received the first copy of the LEA News- 
letter. This four-page news summary of 
events relating to the LEA is an attempt 
to form a new informal medium of contact 
with the constituency. It is designed to de- 
scribe some of the human side of activity 
with respect to the Lutheran Education 
Association, and to bring to the attention 
of the members of the LEA the important 
developments within the organization. This 
is not just another Volume I, No. 1, but the 
beginning of an attempt to stimulate all 
Christian educators to support and con- 
tribute enthusiastically to the development 
of their national professional organization. 

We would appreciate your passing your 
Newsletter around so that it might be widely 
read, and we invite your co-operation to 
solicit additional memberships to the LEA. 
The first Newsletter contains a picture of 
the 1955—56 Executive Board. The newly 
elected board was duly installed at the final 
session of the general assembly of the LEA 
and the NLPTL on Tuesday, August 7. 


Our New Leaders. — The newly installed 
personnel includes the following: Mr. Robert 
Schlesselman, president, Addison, Ill.; Mr. 
Lewis Kuehm, vice-president, Chicago; 
Mr. Ralph Frick, secretary, Chicago; Mr. 
Reuben Stohs, financial secretary, Oak Park, 
Ill.; Mr. Armin Meyermann, treasurer, Des 
Plaines, Ill. Members at large are Pastors 
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N. Tjernagel, River Forest, H. Huxhold, 
Palos Heights, Paul Roeder, Chicago. The 
teachers who are newly elected include Mr. 
Walter Dobberfuhl, Milwaukee, Miss Ger- 
trude Doederlein, Chicago, Mr. Edward 
Krueger, Chicago. Newly elected lay mem- 
bers include Mr. Elmer Schmidtke, River 
Forest, Dr. John Pletz, Chicago, and Mr. 
Howard Flowtow, Chicago. 


A Point Worth Noting. — In order that 
you may have complete information with 
respect to your professional association with 
the LEA, let’s make a note of it immediately 
to the effect that the new financial secretary, 
Mr. Reuben Stohs, Concordia Teachers Col- 
lege, River Forest, Ill., is anxious to receive 
your individual and group memberships. 
The month of September suggests a month 
of planning for another school year. School- 
board meetings will no doubt have heavy 
agenda, but one item well worth including 
on the schedule would be the discussion of 
a group membership in your professional 
association for Lutheran educators. 

If you believe that the initiative ought to 
come from a member of the local board of 
education, then please pass this article on to 
him so that he may become fully aware of 
the opportunities extended to you and to 
your parish through the media of the LEA. 


Invite him to read the following letter: 
Dear Mr. JONEs: 

Congratulations to you on the occasion 
of your election to the board of Christian 
education of your parish. By accepting this 
office you have declared an interest in the 
improvement of the educational program 
of your church. Please do not overlook the 
possibility of your committee’s enlisting the 
support and co-operation of members of 
your professional staff in the only national 
professional organization for Lutheran edu- 
cators. It is the Lutheran Education Asso- 
ciation with offices at Concordia Teachers 
College, River Forest, Ill. Yearbooks, mon- 
ographs, and newsletters will provide ma- 
terial which will stimulate and encourage 
your group for more effective work as they 
reach toward goals in your parish. We 
invite your suggestions for areas in which 
we might develop publications in order 
that we may be of service to you. 

We will look forward to your contribution 
to our professional organization in the near 
future. Send the names of members of your 
staff, together with the membership fees, to 
Mr. Reuben Stohs, Financial Secretary, 
Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, 
Ill. God’s blessings on your 1956—57 parish 
educational efforts. 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS E\LSEWHERE 


Netherlands. — A new type of school, to be known as a “technical trade 
school,” has been established at Leyden. It will be open to boys who are par- 
ticularly gifted for practical work, but for whom the theoretical courses of the 
ordinary technical school are too difficult. 

Brazil. — Through the intermediary of the National Federation of Educa- 
tional Establishments, the headmasters of the private schools in the country 
have offered 30,000 free places to boys whose financial situations would other- 
wise prevent them from having a secondary education. 

Union of South Africa.— Unless exceptional circumstances warrant a 
change in plans, all new high schools built in the Transvaal will in the future 


be co-educational. 


Germany. — Free schooling is being introduced gradually in Lower Saxony. 
This year only 80 per cent of the former school fees are being charged. In 
1956—57, 60 per cent; then 40 per cent and 20 per cent in the following two 
years. Thus by 1959—60 no school fees will be charged. 


International Bureau of Education Bulletin 


A Bic Jos. — Ours is not an age of reason, but one of anxiety and feelings 
of frustration. Educators can help in this crisis by substituting courage for 
fear and intellect for emotion. — Eric SEvARED. 


CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 
needs, and interests. 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 

Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 

The prices listed are the current list prices. 

Contributors: John Choitz, E. A. Lange, Elfrieda Miller, Paul Mundinger, Martin C. Pieper, 
Daniel E. Poellot, Vernon Ruhter, Neelak S. Tjernagel, Marilyn Wendt. 


BOOKS 


RELIGION 


GOD IN OUR CONFUSED WORLD. By John Strietelmeier. St. Louis: Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 1955. 32 pages. 25 cents. 

This first of a series of Lutheran Round Table pamphlets presents a thought-provoking 
treatment of issues that ought to be agitating the mind of Christian people as they view 
events and movements in our contemporary world. It is not merely a recitation of facts 
but a treatise designed to stimulate the dynamics of Christianity and move faith to action 
toward a wider application of the principles of total stewardship as an expression of the 
Christian faith and hope. Direct questions help to put the issues on a basis that demands 
response and reaction. D.E.P. 


ADVENTURES IN CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP. By R. C. Rein. St. Louis: Concordia, 
1956. 100 pages. $1.00. 

The author has done a nice job in outlining the subject of Christian stewardship, as 
a mere reading of his chapter headings will indicate. The many quoted Bible passages 
will give the Bible class or discussion leader a good background from which to work and 
build solid material. The outlining, even of the more detailed aspects of stewardship, makes 
this little pamphlet a nice textbook for such groups as seminars, stewardship schools, etc., 
which the author suggests in his preface. 

However, the triteness of style (especially chapter one) and its seeming “canned illus- 
trations” (p.50), along with its lack of sufficient transitions in thought in jumping from 
one aspect of stewardship to the next, make it poor devotional material or poor subject 
matter merely to be “read back” to any class or group. The heaviness in style (caused 
by packing much material into little space) makes for a dryness and lack of inspirational 
motivation. 

Rey. Rein also seems to conceive of the church primarily as an organization and there- 
fore places most of his emphasis on stewardship in the context of the organized congre- 
gation. The more dynamic quality of the early Christian community seems somewhat 


lacking. 
Therefore, if this booklet is used as background material and as an outline for study, 
it will find use and worth. P. M. 


TEXTBOOKS 


PRACTICAL CLASSROOM PROCEDURES FOR ENRICHING ARITHMETIC. By 
Herbert F. Spitzer. St. Louis, Mo.: Webster Publishing Co., 1956. $3.90. 

The collecting of the enrichment materials presented in this book would require many 
years on the part of any individual. Dr. Herbert F. Spitzer has saved us that time 
and energy. 
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While a few exercises are original, most of them are old ones placed in a modern 
setting. Games and puzzles, number tricks, other recreational activities, and new approaches 
to number skills are some of the general headings of sections. The individual items are 
indexed alphabetically as well as according to grade. In fact most activities are indexed 
for at least two grades with special markings to indicate the grade for which they are 
best suited. 

Here we have a helpful book filled with ideas to motivate our arithmetic classes. 
Teachers will want to have their copy handy for quick reference. M. C. P. 


ENGLISH FOR TODAY. Edited by Martha Gray and Clarence W. Hach. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1950. Revised 1955. 


This series of composition texts for grades nine to twelve contains no striking departures 
from similar English texts of the present decade. Built around the National Council of 
Teachers of English objectives to (1) cultivate wholesome personal living, (2) develop 
social sensitivity and active participation in group life, and (3) prepare for vocational 
competence, the series proposes to cover a very broad area. Some of the material included 
would seem to be as much related to the field of social studies as to English. Such units 
of work as “Know Your School,” “Know Yourself,” or “Understanding Parliamentary Pro- 
cedure” are indications of the current tendency to make high school English something 
of a clearinghouse of unclassified subject matter. Other units, such as “Appreciating Poetry,” 
“Enjoying Poetry,” or “Knowing More About Movies,” could probably be presented more 
thoroughly, effectively, and appropriately by a literature text than by a composition text. 

Grammar and the mechanics of English are covered in a handbook section placed at 
the end of each book, a practice common to several other composition series. Provisions 
are made in the earlier chapters for the integration of all the skills and practices involving 
grammar and mechanics. Current opinion regarding the effectiveness of such integration, 
as opposed to concentrated drillwork, is rapidly becoming more and more controversial 
among teachers of English. 

This series, then, which follows a currently popular pattern for high school composition 
texts, is functional in emphasis and serviceable. There may be some question as to whether 
its objectives, which shimmer in the sunlight, will glow in the after-light. E. A. L. 


SoctaL SCIENCE 


GREAT PROBLEMS IN EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION. Kenneth M. Seton and Henry 
R. Winkler, Editors. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954. xx and 649 pages. $5.75. 


This book represents a current and commendable effort to make the sources of historical 
knowledge available to students of history. By no means a collection of great literary land- 
marks in history, it is rather a collection of brief and meaningful excerpts from a wide variety 
of sources. 

Beginning with Greece, it includes significant samplings of vital materials to the after- 
math of World War II. Each section is introduced by an essay characterizing the period 
under treatment. The contributors of these prefaces constitute a most impressive list of 
modern historians. Each item excerpted from the sources is appropriately placed in its con- 
text and setting. 

The editors of this source book have avoided the hazard of making the individual items 
included too ponderous and lengthy. Selections chosen for inclusion have been most 
judiciously selected, 

Twenty-four items give a representative and well-balanced view of Reformation sources. 
The meaning of the Renaissance is similarly illuminated by about fifty pages of well-chosen 
and well-balanced items from the period preceding the Reformation. In general the work 
is comprehensive and complete with the exception of the absence of sources to illustrate 
the impact of Moslem civilization on the Western world. NuseT, 
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THE YOUNG TRAVELER IN NORWAY. Beth and Garry Hogg, Editors. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., 1955. $3.00. 


This is the charming account of two American children visiting Norway for a few 
months. Authentic in every respect, it gives an unusually vivid picture of Norwegian 
cultural and economic life. The geography of Norway is attractively represented in the 
travels of the two children from the extreme south to the northernmost part of the country. 
Home life, characteristic Norwegian foods, education, play and amusements, as well as 
linguistic problems faced by the traveler in Norway, are pleasantly described. 

Although the book is designed for the child of the upper elementary grades, the adult 
reader will find it an attractive and informative description of Norwegian life. If other 
books in the series are as well done as this, the Young Traveler volumes are a valued acces- 
sion to any elementary school library. Noa 


AvupIo-VIsuAL AIps 


CRS AUDIO-VISUAL CATALOG. Warren S. Freeman, Editor. Brooklyn: Children’s 
Reading Service. 


The audio-visual department of the Children’s Reading Service is using this catalog 
to acquaint teachers of the kindergarten through high school, library personnel, and audio- 
visual directors with phonograph records, filmstrips, tape recordings, and books on music. 
The greater portion is devoted to phonograph recordings, which are classified as to primary, 
intermediate, upper, and high school level. A further classification indicates whether they 
are for instrumental or vocal music, language arts, and social studies and science. 

The sections on filmstrips, books on music, and prerecorded tapes are smaller, since 
they have just been added and a reasonably careful selection is being made. 

One decided advantage is that the producers of the catalog also serve as distributors, 
and all materials can be ordered directly from them. 

Although small, the catalog is well worth having on file. M.C. P. 


MaAnuAL ARTS 


MAKING THINGS OF PLASTIC. By Lauton Edwards. Peoria, Ill.: Chas. A. Bennett Co. 
191 pages. $3.75. 

A glance through this book will reveal what a great variety of useful and attractive 
projects can be made of plastic. Detailed explanations and illustrations show how this 
material is worked in the shop. 

Because plastic has its own peculiarities and requires special techniques, the use of 
regular shop equipment, the making of special equipment, and the various operations, 
such as carving, etching, engraving, turning, and molding, have all been discussed in 
considerable detail. Vike 


THE ART OF WOOD TURNING. By William W. Klenke. Peoria, Ill.: Chas. A. Bennett 
Co., 1954. 186 pages. $3.85. 

This is a book of simple definite instruction and projects covering all types of wood 
turning. It is intended for the home craftsman as well as the student in the school shop. 
Choice material from the author’s two previous books on this subject has been retained, 
and a large amount of new project and related material has been added, virtually making 
this revised edition a new book. 


PROBLEMS IN ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING. By Franklin G. Elwood. Peoria, IIl.: 
Chas, A. Bennett Co. 160 pages. $2.80. 

The book is designed to serve as a working text for both beginners and advanced stu- 

dents in architectural drawing. The first of its two main divisions contains illustrations 
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and explanations of the best methods employed in architectural drafting and construction. 

The second section is composed of progressively arranged groups of practical problems, 

from which the teacher may select those best adapted to the student’s interests and needs. 
V.R. 


NATURE AND PIPE CLEANER CRAFT. By Virginia Raskin. Sedalia, Mo.: R. Hart Co., 
1955. 45 pages. $1.00. 

The mimeographed book contains a large variety of activities for children who are 
interested in using nature’s gifts or pipe cleaners for hobbycraft projects. Girl Scout 
and Brownie leaders will welcome the booklet, especially because little or no expense 
is involved in the making of the articles. Seeds, cones, pods, weeds, and other things are 
cleverly designed and arranged. [Illustrations and directions are clearly given so that 
upper grade children will have little difficulty in working on the projects on their own. 


Creative designs and ideas are encouraged. E. M. 


‘CURRENT MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


“SCOPE AND SEQUENCE IN THE SCHOOL PROGRAM.” By Luella B. Cook. Ele- 
mentary English. April 1956, pages 201 f. 
Miss Cook lists six major responsibilities which teachers of language should assume. 
They are: 

1. To awaken and sustain interest in language — man’s greatest invention on which 
practically all others depend—and to acquaint pupils (at all age levels) with 
the part which language plays in personal and social development. 

2. To assist pupils to develop skill in the use of language as a tool of thought; as 
a means of communication; as an expression of personality; as a social grace. 

3. To introduce pupils to the common forms, customs, conventions, which make for 
ease of communication. 

4. To impart an essential knowledge of the nature and structure of language for pur- 
poses of self-help in the clarification of thought and in the use of socially 
acceptable forms. 

5. To acquaint pupils with the common misuses of language which confuse real com- 
munication: the techniques of propaganda, etc. 

6. To introduce pupils to the special function of literature and to the types of satis- 
faction it brings; to acquaint them with the various forms and techniques, a knowl- 
edge of which aids appreciation. 


Miss Cook suggests further what should be taught to children should be co-operatively 
agreed upon by the teaching staff; how it should be taught should be the prerogative of 
the individual teacher. 


“THE EXPANDED UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAM OF ELEMENTARY TEACHER 
PREPARATION.” Summary of an address by Herbert F. Spitzer, Professor of 
Education, State University of Iowa. 1956 Epsilon Bulletin, Vol. 31, p. 9, published 


by Epsilon Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa, College of Education, State University 
of Iowa. 


Reasons for expansion of the undergraduate program of elementary teacher prepara- 
tion at the State University of Iowa were: 

1. A recognized need for additional classroom teachers. 

2. Students at the University wish to become elementary teachers. “In addition, the 
institution, unfettered by tradition in this area, offers a challenge of contributing some- 


thing of importance to teacher training. The program should also further the prestige 
of the teaching profession.” 
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3. “If general education is as desirable as it is said to be in teacher education, the 
University is in a strategic position to offer a sound teacher education program.” 

“The undergraduate curriculum in elementary education consists of three parts: 
(1) 54 semester hours of required courses in the liberal arts; (2) 39 semester hours in 
elementary education; and (3) enough additional electives to reach a total of 126 semester 
hours needed for graduation.” 


“The number of hours of professional education courses has been kept to the minimum 
state certification requirements, thus keeping a maximum number of electives in general 
education. In advising students the following guides are used: 

1. All students are advised to have a subject-matter major or two minors in sub- 
ject areas. 

2. For students not selecting majors or minors in subject areas, electives are to be 
chosen from many areas. 

3. Students who are unsure about which electives to choose are urged to take courses 
in areas where the required courses proved to be interesting.” 

Student teaching is done in off-campus public schools. Superior features of the plan 
are (1) “actual teaching experience is gained in situations fairly close to those situations 
in which students will be working after graduation; and (2) the students are kept on 
campus, where undergraduate activities are an important part of their education.” 

“The off-campus schools are autonomous in matters of instruction and supervision. The 
curriculum and teaching procedures of the public schools are accepted by the University. 
Supervision of the student teachers is done by regular members of the elementary education 
staff of the College of Education.” 


“MAKE CONVENTIONS WORTH WHILE.” By Hollis A. Moore, Jr., and Glen Robin- 
son. The Nation’s Schools, LVIII (July 1956), 42 f. 


Program chairmen should arm themselves for the dramatic, a willingness to try some- 
thing new, and a solid conviction that the principles of learning should not be waived 
for conventions. 

Suggestions: 

1. Shorten the meeting by reducing the preliminaries. 

2. Present a high-quality speaker. 

3. Curb the late comers, early leavers, and discourteous talkers, who disturb a program. 

What to put into a program: 

1. Use interviews and questionnaires to find out what people think of your present 
conference program. 

2. Be willing to try new ideas. People are at the conference to put up new ideas. 

3. Large conventions should not be oversized carbon copies of local workshops and 
conferences. Fit the program to the size of the crowd. 

4. Set up one kind of topic for smaller meetings and another for large meetings. 
Treating almost all topics alike is one of the commonest errors in educational conventions. 


5. Find out who is really being served by the conference. J.C. 


Our Contributors 


A. C. STeLLHorN, Secretary of Schools, Board for Parish Education, St. Louis, Mo. 
Ausert G. Huxcui, professor, Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, Ill. 


Luruer C. Scuwicu, professor, Concordia Teachers College, Seward, Nebr. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


ConcorpDIA SEMINARY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Record Attendance at Summer School. — 
From June 25 to July 27 a total of 124 theo- 
logical students and pastors enrolled for 
either the three-week or five-week term at 
Concordia Seminary, an increase of thirty- 
three over the summer session of 1955. 
A staff of twenty-four professors, including 
guest lecturers, taught thirty-six courses. 

Ninety persons, including some twenty 
taking Elementary Hebrew II, studied 
courses on the seminary level. Twenty- 
seven students enrolled in Graduate School 
courses. Six students participated in the 
new program leading to the Master of Arts 
in Religion degree. One pastor enrolled in 
the special course of clinical training. 

In addition to the academic program for 
the summer, workshops for institutional 
workers, confirmation in the Lutheran 
Church, and religious Radio-TV had an en- 
rollment of thirty-eight. 


Missionaries Took Summer Training. — 
A group of thirty-two persons, sixteen men 
and sixteen women, participated in a five- 
week mission course at Concordia Semi- 
nary. After the term ended July 27, most 
of the group left for service in ten coun- 
tries of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 
This was the largest number of missionaries 
to take the special summer course. 

The Rev. Wm. J. Danker, recently elected 
to the professorship of missions at Concor- 
dia Seminary, supervised the session. In 
addition to a course in mission methods and 
administration, the group divided into “area 
studies.” Each missionary studied under a 
person who has either worked in or visited 
the country to which he has been called. 
The Rev. Justus Kretzmann, St. Louis, and 
Mr. Paul Bartling, St. Louis, led a group in 
Nigerian studies; Prof. William Danker, 
Japan; Dr. O. H. Schmidt, Philippine 
Islands; the Rev. H. H. Koppelmann, India, 
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Formosa, and New Guinea; the Rev. Harold 
Ott, Mexico, El Salvador, and Brazil. 

Mr. John Grundmann, instructor at Lu- 
theran High School, St. Louis, taught a 
popular course, “Teaching Religion,” de- 
signed especially for the wives of mis- 
sionaries. 

The following boards of Synod sponsored 
the summer session of the mission school: 
The Board for Missions in Foreign Coun- 
tries; the Board for Missions in North and 
South America; and the Synodical Con- 
ference Board for Missions. 


ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


Record Enrollment. — Enrollment figures 
shattering all previous records have been 
announced by Prof. Elmer J. Moeller, 
registrar. By the end of July 411 students 
had been enrolled. Of 158 applications 
received, 124 had been accepted. Seventy- 
eight students are entering the high school 
freshman class; the freshman class of the 
college department numbers 83 at this 
writing. 

“Our only problem at present is the 
problem of adequate housing,” said Presi- 
dent Walter W. Stuenkel. “We have noti- 
fied all students from the city of Milwaukee 
that it will be necessary for them to live at 
home. We are already placing six students 
in each of the rooms of Wunder Dormi- 
tory; the rooms were designed for occu- 
pancy by four students.” 

President Stuenkel pointed out that the 
158 applications emanated from the follow- 
ing areas: Wisconsin, 66; Illinois, 46; Michi- 
gan, 31; Ohio, 5; Indiana, 4; other states, 15. 

Faculty Personnel. — On July 27 Dr. 
Walter A. Jennrich, assistant professor of 
Latin and Greek, accepted a call extended 
to him on July 12 to become associate pro- 
fessor in the classics department. Dr. Jenn- 
rich has been a member of Concordia’s 
faculty since 1947. He is secretary of Con- 
cordia’s faculty and co-ordinator of all cur- 
ricular activities at the school. He succeeds 
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Prof. Albert Dede, who retired in June of 
this year. 

On July 12 Dr. Walter J. Herrling of 
Fort Wayne, Ind., was called to teach in the 
department of social sciences. Dr. Herr- 
ling’s decision has not yet been received. 

On July 17 the Board of Control advanced 
Prof. Paul T. Dietz, librarian and instructor 
of history, to the rank of assistant professor. 
Professor Dietz has been on the faculty 
since 1952. 


Summer Studies. — Prof. Elmer J. Moel- 
ler spent most of the summer at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in a ten-week course in 
Greek philosophy as well as in readings in 
Hellenistic philosophy. Prof. Paul T. Dietz 
took an eight-week course at the University 
of Wisconsin in Madison in preparation for 
a degree in library science. Professor Dietz 
holds a Master’s degree in American His- 
tory. 

Summer School. — The first synodically 
authorized summer school sessions were 
held at Concordia from June 18 to August 
17. The purpose was to enable high school 
graduates to meet requirements for work in 
the college departments of synodical pre- 
paratory schools offering ministerial train- 
ing. Prof. J. H. Gienapp, dean of the 
summer school, commented favorably on the 
type of student attending the sessions. “We 
are delighted with the consecration and 
industry of the students and with the prog- 
ress they have achieved,” he said. 

Summer Lecturers. — President Stuenkel 
served as dean of Camp Okoboji, Milford, 
Iowa, from July 18 to August 8. Prof. 
Oliver C. Rupprecht served as lecturer and 
preacher at the Lutheran Music and Mis- 
sions Camp, Green Lake, Wis., July 21 
and 22. Professor Moeller addressed the 
Rural Life meeting at Valparaiso University 
on August 6, speaking on “The Relationship 
of the Church and the Community Accord- 
ing to the New Testament.” 


ConcorpiA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
River Forest, Ix. 

Summer School. — Thirty-one graduates 
marched into the College Quadrangle, 
August 2, at 8:00 P.M., to hear Professor 
Lorman M. Petersen of Concordia Semi- 


nary, Springfield, Ill., deliver the com- 
mencement address on the topic “Eat This 
Book.” 

This marks the twenty-fifth year that 
Concordia has conducted a summer session 
under the direction of Professor Walter O. 
Kraeft and other members of Concordia’s 
faculty. 

President M. L. Koehneke awarded the 
degrees and diplomas after the class had 
been presented by Dean Albert G. Huegli. 
The summer school choir sang under the 
direction of Mr. Francis Schubkegel. 

This past summer 624 students enrolled 
for courses and workshops during the seven- 
week period. The enrollment figures follow: 


= 
Eigen ee 
8 eae 
5 
Present for all 7 wks. ____ 49 147 196 
Present for 2 wks. only ___ 99 92 191 
Present for 5 wks. only _... 95 142 237 
SR OtalS peat e ee UE Lae 243 381 624 
Present during workshops _. 148 239 387 
Present during 5-wk. session 144 289 433 


13 attended Evangelism Workshop 

Upward of 100 attended the Music Semi- 
nar (Conference on Lutheran Parish 
Music ) 


ConcorpiA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


Rosel Awarded Research Grant. — Prof. 
Paul Rosel, head of the music department 
of Concordia Teachers College, has been 
awarded a research grant by the Board of 
Directors of Synod upon recommendation 
by the Committee on Scholarly Research. 
He will use this grant for his research on 
“Origin, Development, and First Decline of 
the Lutheran Chorale during the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries.” On August 13 
Professor Rosel, his wife, and their two 
children sailed for Germany, where Pro- 
fessor Rosel will spend his sabbatical year 
in study and research under the direction 
of Dr. Wilibald Gurlitt of Freiburg Uni- 
versity. 

Campus Improvements. — Two new ten- 
nis courts have been constructed north of 
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Brommer Hall this summer. Several addi- 
tional music studios have been built in the 
basement of Nebraska Hall. At its annual 
meeting in July the Alumni Association 
voted the sum of $2,500 for the project of 
air-conditioning the library. A check for 
$45,000, representing the first half install- 
ment of the Ford Foundation grant given 
last spring, has been received. Plans are 
under way to invest this sum so that the 
interest may be used for improving faculty 
salaries. 

Summer Sessions. — Summer sessions at 
Concordia Teachers College were well at- 
tended this year. 270 were registered for 
the five-week session ending July 20, mark- 
ing an all-time high. A majority of these 
remained for the three-week session, which 
began July 23. Guest instructors for the 
summer were Harold Stelzer of Milwaukee, 
Wis., Merle Radke of Twin Falls, Idaho, 
and Herbert Kaiser of St. John’s Lutheran 
School, Seward. In addition to the regular 
session, a one-week Science and Religion 


Workshop was held July 9—13. 


New Staff Members. — New instructors 
added to the Concordia staff for the coming 
year are: Charles Krutz, St. Louis, Mo., in 
the field of music; Eleanor Glaess, Mon- 
roe, Mich., physical education for women; 
and Robert Pflieger, a member of this year’s 
graduating class of River Forest, in the 
physical-science area. A replacement is still 
to be made for Robert Garmatz, director of 
visual aids, who has accepted a position in 
the visual-aids department of Concordia 
Publishing House. 

Convention Approvals. — At the triennial 
convention in St.Paul a new gymnasium 
was placed on the priority list for Seward 
Concordia for the triennium. The conven- 
tion also approved the five additional asso- 
ciate professorships requested and the in- 
auguration of plans for the training of 
Lutheran high school teachers. 


ConcorpIA COLLEGE 
St. Paun, Minn. 

Changes in the Staff.—A number of 
changes in the staff occurred this fall. Prof. 
E. J. Otto has returned from a year of sab- 
batical leave, while Prof. E. G. R. Siebert 
will go on a semester of leave. Robert Koeh- 
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ler has returned from two years’ study in 
Germany on a Fulbright scholarship, and 
Kenneth Kaden will return as a regular in- 
structor. New members are Herman Bergh 
in science and mathematics, Eugene Linse 
in social sciences, Norbert Hattendorf in 
social sciences, and Margaret Horn as 
librarian. 

Other changes find Prof. Eugene Heuer 
and Kenneth Kaden in charge of college and 
high school counseling respectively. Prof. 
W. Sohn will be dean of students and Prof. 
O. B. Overn academic dean. A record en- 
rollment is expected, being limited only by 
dormitory space. 

President in Europe. — Dr. W. A. Poeh- 
ler, president, is presently accompanying 
a group of educators on a six-week tour of 
Europe, having left August 17. The tour 
is sponsored by the Educational Philosophy 
Society. During Dr. Poehler’s absence Prof. 
John Berger serves as acting president. 


New Course Offered. — This fall a new 
course, “Survey of Physical Science,” will be 
taught on the freshman college level. It will 
involve three periods of lecture and demon- 
strations, plus an additional optional period 
for extra reports and activities. The plan 
also includes that the following year a 
course in the survey of biological sciences 
will be inaugurated. 


ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
EDMONTON, CANADA 


Enrollment. — Concordia College, Ed- 
monton, will open its 36th academic year 
on Sunday, September 16, with a special 
opening service. The anticipated enrollment 
is 120, a 15-per-cent increase over last year. 
A new trend in student admissions is a num- 
ber of applications at the college level for 
both preministerial and _teacher-training 
students. 


Research Project. — President Walter M. 
Wangerin is currently undertaking a re- 
search project on the influence of religion 
upon public education in the west-central 
provinces of Canada. The purposes are to 
examine the effect upon Concordia’s vari- 
ous publics of this factor and to clarify the 
status of private education in this part of 
Canada. 
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HONORARY DEGREES 


Our two teachers’ colleges, River Forest 
and Seward, conferred five honorary degrees 
on the occasion of their commencements at 


the close of the school year this past spring. 


ConcorpiA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
River Forest 


Albert H. Miller, Litt. D., prof. Concordia 
Teachers College, River Forest, 1905—47; 
b. Terryville, Conn., January 23, 1864; grad. 
Addison Teachers’ Seminary, 1889; Ph. B., 
U. of Chicago, 1932; teacher Immanuel, 
Danbury, Conn., 1889—1905; mem. Synod’s 
Education Exhibit Com. at St. Louis World’s 
Fair, 1904; Bldg. Com., Concordia Teachers 
College, River Forest, 1912; reg. 1912—37; 
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Albert H. Miller F.H. Schmitt 


coed. Schulblatt and Lutheran School Jour- 
nal, 1907—35; auth. The Modern Speller, 
Science for the Grades, The Modern Gram- 
mar, Martin Luther in Story and Picture, 
Bible Stories, The Lord’s Prayer in Story 
and Picture, The Ten Commandments, num- 
erous other publications. 


Ferdinand H. Schmitt, LL. D., prof. and 
bus. mgr. Concordia Teachers College, River 
Forest, 1914—47; b. Sebewaing, Mich., 
February 1, 1880; grad. Addison Teachers 
Seminary, 1901; stud. Michigan State Nor- 
mal College, Ypsilanti, Mich., summers 1901 
to 1904; State Teacher’s Life Certificate, 
1905; Ph. B., U. of Chicago, 1929; teacher 
Immanuel, Sebewaing, Mich., 1896—99 and 
1901—04; prof. Addison Teachers Semi- 
nary, 1905—14; former mem. committee for 
revision of the synodical Handbook; Com- 
mittee on Appropriations; Centennial Com- 
mittee. 


Walter P. Wismar, LL. D., teacher, or- 


Walter P. 
Wismar 
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ganist, and choirmaster Holy Cross, Saint 
Louis, since 1902; b. New Wells, Mo., 
June 26, 1881; grad. Addison Teachers 
Seminary, 1901; teacher Nazareth, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., 1901—02; former dean Missouri 
Chapter, American Guild of Organists; com- 
poser of choir music published by CPH, 
Shattinger, G. Schirmer, J. Fischer, Hall and 
McCreary, contrib. The Choirmaster’s Work- 
book, Lutheran Witness. 


ConcorpIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD 
Herman H. Meyerhoff, LL. D., prin. 
Faith, Los Angeles, Calif., since 1946; 
b. Palmer, Kans., June 3, 1903; grad. Con- 
cordia Teachers College, Seward, Nebr., 
1924; stud. George Washington U., Wash- 


Albert F. 


Scribner 


ington, D. C.; U. of Colorado, Boulder, 
Colo.; B. S., U. of Southern California, 
1945; teacher Immanuel, Wichita, Kans., 
1924—28; Zion, Brighton, Colo., 1928—31; 
First Lutheran, Long Beach, Calif., 1931 to 
1946; mem. Southern California District 
Board for Parish Education. 

Albert F. Scribner, LL. D., reg., bus. mgr. 
Valparaiso U., sec. faculty and university 
senate; b. Rochester, N. Y., December 20, 
1900; grad. Valparaiso U.; B.C.S., 1925; 
B. A., 1931 M.A., 1937; mem. Assn. Col- 
legiate Registrars and Admissions Officers 
(Board of Editors, 1932—36; chm. Com- 
mittee on Regional Assns., 1944—47; treas. 
1947 to 1953; v.-p., 1953—54; pres. 1954 
to 1955); Indiana Assn. Independent and 
Church-Related Colleges (sec.-treas., 1950 
to 1955); Committee on School and College 
Relations, Natl. Assn. Secondary School 
Principals; Natl. Ed. Assn. Immanuel 
Church, Valparaiso; coauth. Business Or- 
ganization and Accounting Procedures. 


H. H. Meyerhoff 
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GRADUATES OF 
TEACHERS COLLEGES 


The following lists show the assignments 
of the 1955—56 graduates of our teachers’ 
colleges. The lists include the midyear can- 
didates, such as completed their course at 
the end of the semester or quarter or sum- 
mer session. Also included are teachers-in- 
service who graduated during the school 
year. 

River FOREST 


BACHELOR'S DEGREE 


Men 


Abraham, Edgar, Leavenworth, Kans.* (S) 
Albert, Raymond, Glenwood Park, Ill. 
Andrews, Quyntin, Merrill, Wis. (S) 
Bachmann, Raymond, Strasburg, Ill. 
Bahr, Kenneth, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Berlinski, Donald, Harbor City, Calif. 
Borger, John, Croydon, Pa. (Md) 
Brauer, Donald, Pennsauken, N. J. 
Brehm, Marvin, Glen Burnie, Md. 
Brenner, Donald, Reese, Mich.* (S) 
Brutlag, Marlin, Fraser, Mich. 

Budd, Gerald, Thayer, Nebr. 

Burron, Douglas, Beloit, Wis. 
Busarow, Donald, Detroit, Mich. 
Craig, Robert, Detroit, Mich. (S) 
Detmer, Richard, Burbank, Calif. (Md) 
Dorn, Robert, Chicago, Ill. 

Eickmeyer, Kenneth, Nashville, Kans. 
Feldkamp, Ralph, Brenham, Tex. 
Fiore, Walter, Okarche, Okla. 
Fleming, William, South Euclid, Ohio 
Ford, Warren, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Gelhausen, Albert, Manistee, Mich. 
Gerber, Don, Lexington, Nebr.* 
Glawe, David, Chicago, Ill. 

Glawe, Raymond, Cleveland, Ohio * (S) 
Graudin, Richard, Evanston, Ill. 
Grewe, Edwin, New Orleans, La.* (S) 
Grim, Ed, Mineola, Long Island, N. Y. 
Hannemann, Robert, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Hardt, Paul, Chicago, Ill.* (Md) 
Harms, Elvin, Oakland, Calif. 
Heideman, Harlan, Milford, Baltimore, Md. 
Heinze, Ralph, River Forest, Ill. (S) 
Hermann, Henry H., Chicago, Ill. 
Hille, Wilton, Denver, Colo. 

Hingst, Duane, Nokomis, Ill.* (S$) 
Hintz, Earl, Wauneta, Nebr. 

Hinz, Clarence, Cleveland, Ohio 

Keil, Alvin, Readlyn, Iowa 

Kieffer, George, Denver, Colo.* 
Kochendorfer, Leonard, Chicago, Ill. 
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Kramer, Luther, St. Louis, Mo. 
Kramer, Roy, Houston, Tex. 
Kreidt, Martin, Graduate study 
Krueger, Don, St. Louis, Mo. 
Kunz, Reynold, Evansville, Ind. 
Latzke, Henry, Selma, Ala. 
Laubenstein, Leonard, Milford, Ill.* 
Luepke, Eldor, St. Louis, Mo.* (S) 
Lutz, Bernhard, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Markworth, Gerhardt, Pocahontas, Mo.* (S) 
Merz, Walter, Pawtucket, Rhode Island (S) 
Metzinger, James, Chicago, Ill. 
Meyer, David, Hilton, N. Y. 
Miller, Wm. Donald, Continuing studies (S$) 
Moore, Donn, Belvidere, Il. 
Mueller, John, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Mueller, Richard, San Antonio, Tex.* 
Nast, Gerald, Chicago, III. 
Niedens, Merlyn, Okawville, Ill. 
Niemeier, John, Blackburn, Mo. 
O’Benar, Jack, Kansas City, Mo. 
Otto, Richard, Mount Prospect, Ill. 
Peper, Victor, Melrose Park, Ill. 
Pflieger, Robert, Seward, Nebr. 
Pinnow, Richard, Seymour, Ind.* (Md) 
Prange, Glenn, St. Charles, Mo.* (S) 
Repp, Harold J., Litchfield, Ill.* (S) 
Rettig, James, Pasadena, Tex. 
Richert, Walter, St. Joseph, Mich. 
Roush, Donald, Parma (Cleveland), Ohio 
Rupprecht, William, Beecher, IIl. 
Schaekel, Norbert, Bear Creek, Wis.* (S) 
Scheimann, Max, Taylor Center, Mich. 
Scherer, Ronald, St. Clair Shores, Mich. 
Schmudlach, Walter, Bensenville, Il. 
Schnackenberg, Melvin, Silver Springs, Md. 
Schneider, James, Chicago, Ill. 
Schoepp, John, Stony Plain, Alberta, 

Can. (S) 
Schramm, Walter, Houston, Tex. (S) 
Schroeder, Noel, Ellisville, Mo. 
Schult, Daniel, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Schulz, Lawrence, Tujunga, Calif. 
Sievert, C. Wayne, Hutchinson, Minn. 
Simonsen, August, Long Island City, N. Y. 
Storm, Harvey, Ellsworth, Kans. 
Taglauer, James, Hickory, N. C. (S) 
Thode, Daniel, Farmington, Mich. 
Wenzel, Norbert, Williamsburg, Iowa 
Woodard, Donald, Austin, Tex. 
Young, Norman, Winfield, Kans. (S$) 
Zielske, Edwin E. I., Rochester, Minn.* (S) 


Women 
Ahlgrim, Dorothy, Lockport, N. Y. 
Behling, Esther, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
Behnke, Dolores, Chicago, Ill. 
Behrens, Dorothea, New York, N. Y. 
Brandt, Doris, New Orleans, La. 
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Brethauer, Alberta, Charlotte, N. C. 
Brueggemann, Talitha, New Orleans, La.* 
Ss 


Brummer, Mary, Danville, Ill.* (S) 
Brusco, Ruth, St. Louis, Mo. 
Bulgrien, Shirley, Morton Grove, Il. 
Campbell, Bonnie, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Dandanell, Carol, Akron, Ohio 
Doehrman, Doris, Dallas, Tex. 
Dombros, Nancy, River Forest, Ill. 
Fick, Alberta, Sebewaing, Mich. 
Hackman, Helen, Birmingham, Mich. 
Johnson, Margaret, East Detroit, Mich. 
Kirpatrick, Elaine, Melrose Park, Ill.* 
Kosfeld, Betty, Alma, Kans. 
Krodel, Delores, Lombard (York Center), 
Ill. 
Lange, Joan, Jacksonville, Il. 
Lepper, Mary, Fort Wayne, Ind.* (S) 
Meriggi, Alexandria, Bronxville, N. Y. 
Merkle, Irene, Chester, Ill. 
Merz, Eunice, Melrose Park, [{ll. 
Milnickel, Norma, Alexandria, Va. 
Moskopf, Mae, Park Ridge, Ill. 
Nussbaum, Evelyn, Decatur, Ind. 
Oehler, Carol, Bay City, Mich. 
Penk, Darlene, St. Paul, Minn. 
Redeker, Eunice, Levittown, Pa. (S) 
Rosenzweig, Ruth, Hyattsville, Md. 
Rupprecht, Helen, St. Paul, Minn. 
Salsmann, Jean, Shawano, Wis. 
Saure, Betty, Wauwatosa, Wis. 
Scheimann, Carol, Fraser, Mich. 
Scheiwe, Norma, St. Louis, Mo. 
Scholimeyer, Delores, Wentzville, Mo. 
Schultz, Edna +* (Md) 
Schumann, Eunice, Grafton, Wis. 
Sonne, Virginia, New Haven, Ind. 
Steffen, Sheila, Sacramento, Calif. 
Stoffregen, Gertrude, Chicago, IIl.* (S) 
Stolper, Alice, Chicago, Il. 
Thom, Constance, Lemont, Ill. 
Trinklein, Mary Lou, Bronx, N. Y. 
Trinklein, Virginia, Hampton, Va. 
Von Behren, Isla, Chicago, Tl. 
Wachtmann, Ruth, Peoria, Ill. 
Wegner, Elaine, Forest Park, Ill. 
Wendt, Gladys, St. Paul, Minn. 
Wendt, Marilyn, Chicago, Ill. 
Whalen, Barbara, Hicksville, L. I., N. Y. 
Wittmer, Grace, Mineola, L. L., N. Y. 


THREE-YEAR DIPLOMA 


Men 
Albers, Wayne, Hicksville, N. Y. 
Buelow, Paul, Itasca, Ill. (S) 
Clausen, Willis H.* 
Groth, Elmer, Chalmette, La. (Md) 


Kaun, Charles, Chicago, Ill. 

Mueller, Gilbert, Croydon, Pa. 

Muench, Herbert, Hannibal, Mo. (S) 
Precht, Kenneth, Chicago, Ill. 

Wehmeyer, Allen, Cape Girardeau, Mo. (S) 


Women 


Abendroth, Betty, Cleveland, Ohio * (Md) 
Bartz, Doris, Mount Clemens, Mich. 
Binzel, Elaine, Wheaton, III. 

Bork, Marilyn, Sawyer, Mich. 

Buehring, Katherine, Collinsville, Ill.* (S) 
Claybaker, Doris, Cleveland, Ohio 

Frick, Anita, Maryland Heights, Mo. 
Furstenburg, Joanne, Horicon, Wis. 
Garbisch, Ruth, Forestville, Wis. 
Himmer, Janet, Watertown, Wis. 
Janssen, Lillian, Bloomington, Ill. 
Kieninger, Dorothy, Bremen, Ind. 
Labetzke, Janice, Sheboygan, Wis. 
Leerssen, Rachel, Amherst, Colo. 

Mack, Caroline, Dearborn, Mich. 
Metzger, Virginia, Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Press, Ethel, Sheboygan, Wis. 

Raddant, Charlotte, Seymour, Ind. (S$) 
Rousch, Elizabeth, Cicero, Ill. 

Reinke, Joanne, Elmhurst, Ill. 

Rengstorf, Dorothy, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Schall, Romaine, Wauwatosa, Wis. 
Schoof, Geraldine, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Schroeder, Barbara, St. Charles, Mo. 
Schultz, La Verne, Orlando, Fla. 
Wendlandt, Clara, Oconomowoc, Wis.* 
Willis, Lorraine + 


SEWARD 


BacHELOoR’s DEGREE 
Men 


Atsinger, Victor, Westfield, Tex. 
Aufdemberge, Theo., Brownton, Minn. 
Bahr, Donald, Waco, Nebr. 

Beckler, Victor, Saginaw, Mich. 
Bjerke, Gene, Inglewood, Calif. 
Boerger, Paul, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Borcherding, Lowell, Detroit, Mich. 
Bredehoeft, Erich, Sioux City, lowa 
Burgdorf, Roland, Portage, Wis. 
Dankert, Gerald, Temple City, Calif. 
Dieckhoff, Paul, Hastings, Nebr. 
Dozark, Roger, Glenburn, N. Dak. 
Eickmann, Nathan, Ridgewood, N. J. 
Faczholz, David, Houston, Tex. 
Freeman, Donald, Snohomish, Wash. 
Freudenberg, Allen, Chester, Ill. 
Hennig, Joseph, Marengo, Ill. 
Hoffman, Ronald, Paullina, lowa 
Hoffschneider, John, Arlington Heights, Ill. 
Jones, Leroy, Kansas City, Kans.* 
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Kellner, Elmer, Houston, Tex. 

Kohtz, Roger, Fisherville, Ont. 
Kunkel, Jesse, Corpus Christi, Tex. (Md) 
Kuske, Eugene, St. Clair Shores, Mich. 
Kutz, Donald, Hilbert, Wis. 

Lang, James, St. Louis, Mo. 
Lindeman, Dennis, Twin Falls, Idaho 
Ludwig, William, Denver, Colo. 

Mall, Roy, Harlingen, Tex. 

McGinty, Patrick, Melrose Park, Ill. 
Mehl, Norbert, Chicago, Ill. 

Morner, Donald, Azusa, Calif. 

Otte, Robert, Port Arthur, Tex. (S) 
Peter, Victor, St. Louis, Mo. 

Petersen, Donald, Houston, Tex. 
Plamann, Marvin, St. Louis, Mo. 
Rath, Richard, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Shaus, Marvin, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Schmidt, Arnold, Rosebud, Mo. 
Schroeder, Wallace, Olivette, Mo. 
Siler, Andrew, Independence, Kans. 
Sylvester, Harold, Vancouver, Wash. 
Tewes, Wilber, Spokane, Wash. 

Wall, Donald, River Forest, Ill. 

Wenz, Richard, Maplewood, Mo. 
Will, Richard, Downey, Calif. 

Wittig, Henry, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Wurdeman, Willis, Detroit, Mich. 


Women 


Anderson, Karen, Orange, Calif. 
Biberdorf, Irene, Seward, Nebr. 
Bierwagen, Helen, St. Paul, Minn. 
Dummer, Mabel, Honolulu, Hawaii 
Gielow, Gloria, St. Louis, Mo. 

Ohm, Bernita, Hayward, Calif. 
Schlieske, Carol, Conover, N. C. 
Schneider, Phyllis, Ponca City, Okla. 
Sellers, Betty, Libby, Mont. 

Weerts, Pearl, Houston, Tex. 

Werth, Arliss, Lemay, Mo. 

Gerdes, Jean, Houston, Tex. 


LuTHERAN TEACHERS DipLoMA ONLY 


Men 
Bettin, William, Denver, Colo. (S) 
Kierstead, Richard, Battle Creek, Nebr. 
Krecklow, Russell, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Peters, Robert, Hayward, Calif. 
Schimke, Harold, Council Bluffs, Iowa 


Zimmerman, Lester, Gresham & Bowler, Wis. 


Rohloff, Loren, Herkimer, Kans. 
Wengert, Dean, Alma, Mo. 


Women 
Bockstadter, Arlene, Hastings, Nebr. 
Buss, Zona, Lansing, Mich. 
Ficken, Alice, Danville, Ill. 
Glandorf, Lois, Adrian, Mich. 


[September 


Huseman, Darlene, Webster, Mass. 
Jens, Esther, Sylvan Grove, Kans. 
Koehler, JoAnne, San Francisco, Calif. 
Krause, Suzanne, Papillion, Nebr. 
Leu, Virginia, Fargo, N. Dak. 
Niewohner, Vernice, Ontario, Calif. 
Orlowski, Ruth, York, Pa. 
Schaefer, Marion, Atchison, Kans. 
Schultz, Rosemary, Leavenworth, Kans. 
Townson, Linda, Amarillo, Tex. 
Willhardt, Venita, Denver, Colo. 
Borcherding, Marjorie, Sioux City, Iowa 
Hatterman, Margaret, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 
Miesner, Virginia, Chicago, Ill. 


* __ Teachers-in-service 
(S) — Graduates of the summer session 
(Md) — Midyear graduates 


-+.— Former teachers 


DROP THREE-YEAR DIPLOMA 
IN 1958 


This is an urgent word to all Lutheran 
parish school teachers planning to take a 
three-year teacher training diploma at the 
synodical teachers colleges. 

In order to qualify for the three-year 
diploma at Concordia Teachers College 
either in River Forest or in Seward, it will 
be necessary for the student already enrolled 
in the program to finish his work by Sep- 
tember 1, 1958. Both teachers colleges are 
making workshop periods and summer 
classes available for all such teachers. 

The Houston Convention, in 1953, au- 
thorized Concordia Teachers College, River 
Forest, in consultation with its sister insti- 
tution at Seward and with the approval of 
the Board for Higher Education, to dis- 
continue the three-year diploma when it 
would be found desirable to do so. The 
date for such discontinuation has been set 
at September 1, 1958. Only those who en- 
tered the teacher-training course of one of 
the synodical colleges before September 1, 
1955, can still secure this diploma. 

Now that time is running out for the 
three-year diploma, congregations and boards 
of education should make every effort to 
encourage the teachers of this program to 
finish their work. Some will need time off 
from congregational duties, some could use 
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financial aid, all could be given encourage- 
ment. 


After September 1, 1958, both teachers 
colleges will give only the Bachelor’s degree 
at the end of four years of work. The grad- 
uates of Synod’s preparatory schools who 
are not immediately continuing their studies 
but are teaching provisionally will need to 
complete the synodical requirements of the 
Bachelor’s degree at one of the teachers 
colleges. 


TRUMAN MEMOIRS 


“TI do not believe school teachers should 
be required to take a special oath,” writes 
former President Harry S. Truman in his 
memoirs. 

Mr. Truman believes it proper for teach- 
ers to take the usual oath required of all 
public officials, namely, that they will sup- 
port the Constitution of the United States 
and of the state in which they live. Mr. Tru- 
man continues: 

“But it is wrong to tell teachers not to 
discuss or not to teach subject matter that 
should be taught in a free educational sys- 
tem. We should have freedom to teach and 
to learn and that does not mean that a 
teacher is disloyal because he teaches every- 
thing there is to learn. There is no limit to 
knowledge. A person learns as long as he 
lives. 

“In education, we must not limit the op- 
portunities for generating ideas. People 
must have freedom of mind for research that 
makes progress; otherwise there is no use 
having an educational system. If everyone 
remained in the same groove and were 
taught exactly the same thing, we would 
end up with a nation of mediocrities. Men 
with ideas can express those ideas only 
where there is freedom of education.” 


STANDARDS TOO LOW 


T. E. Jackson, President of the Ontario 
(Canada) Education Association, made the 
following statements in a recent address. 

We cannot help wondering whether we 
haven’t been so devoted in the past genera- 
tion to ways and means to provide education 
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for all that we have neglected the real pur- 
pose of that education. 

Millions spent on the physical education 
plant does not mean a successful education 
program, adding that these questions trouble 
him seriously: 

Have our schools given our young people 
adequate training for life? 

Have we set them the right standards? 

Have things been made too easy for 
students? 

Have we taught them that the hand, the 
head, and the heart were made to work 
together? 

Have we given them the right sense of 
values? 


DO YOU KNOW? 


Boom Ahead. — The American Council 
on Education outlined the state of things 
to come in higher education for the Presi- 
dent’s committee studying education beyond 
the high school. The Council’s statement 
pointed out that (1) the present 3,000,000 
college enrollment will double by 1965; (2) 
the present college teaching force of 190,000 
would have to be expanded proportionately; 
(3) new buildings and facilities needed to 
take care of the coming students will cost 
about $13,000,000,000 during the next ten 
years. 


Bon Voyage! — In 1950 some 286,000 
Americans visited Europe; in 1955 the num- 
ber was 530,000. By 1960, 1,500,000 Amer- 
icans are expected to visit Europe each 
year. 


Happier Days Ahead. — In 1950 the total 
school enrollment in our country —- kinder- 
garten through Grade 12 — was about 
29,000,000. Last fall it was 36,000,000. 
By 1959 the approximate number will be 
42,000,000. 


Progress. — The male teachers of our 
church now enjoy the privilege of clergy 
certificates for train travel. 

Congratulations! — The Board for Parish 
Education deserves words of commendation 
for the high quality materials produced for 
the 1956 Lutheran Education Week. 

More Progress. — The promotional cam- 
paign conducted by LurHeran EpucaTion 
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has resulted in teachers being added to the 
boards of all of the synodical educational 
institutions except the two theological sem- 
inaries and to a number of Synod’s im- 
portant committees. 

Released-Time Education. — It is esti- 
mated that 68 per cent of Missouri Synod 


children of elementary school age and more 
than 90 per cent of Synod’s youth of high 
school age are enrolled in public schools. 
Consequently the Board for Parish Educa- 
tion has urged all congregations to expand 
their use of released-time classes “as soon 
as practicable.” 


Summoned to Rest 


Wuu1aM C. Krert, Peoria, Ill., on March 12, 1956, at the age of nearly 76. He had 
graduated from Addison in 1900 and taught in St. John’s Lutheran School in Secor, IIl., 
till 1906, when, in consideration of his health, he left the teaching profession. 


Witi1aM F. Diener, emeritus, Chicago, IIl., on April 13, 1956, at the age of nearly 97. 
He had served the church as a parish school teacher at Beardstown, IIl.; St. Andrew’s, 
Chicago; and the Church of St. Luke in Chicago. When he retired in 1937, he had 
completed 58 years of service in the ministry of teaching. He had been one of the 
organizers of the Chicago Male Chorus, a member of the Board of Education of the 
Northern Illinois District, and for 43 years secretary of the City Mission Board in Chicago. 


Apert H. Faxe, Chicago, Ill., on April 22, 1956, at the age of 67. He had rendered 
43 years of service in the teaching ministry at Immanuel School, Seymour, Ind., and at 
Bethlehem, Chicago. He had also served as organist, choir director, and secretary of 
the congregation. 


Henry Nav, Greensboro, N. C., on May 17, 1956, at the age of 74. Dr. Nau was 
graduated from Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, in 1905. He was privileged to enjoy 
a long and rich career of service in the church. For nine years he was missionary in India 
and for four years hospital chaplain in Germany. After a professorship of four years at 
Luther College, New Orleans, he was. president of Immanuel Lutheran College, Greens- 
boro, N. C., from 1925 to 1950. During his presidency at Greensboro, he explored mission 
opportunities in Nigeria, Iran, and India. In 1951 he again went to India as missionary 
among the Moslems. After his return to Greensboro from that new mission field in India 
in 1954 until his death, he devoted his time to lecturing in the interest of his latest mission 
endeavor, his work among the Moslems in India. 


Donatp Paut Meyer, St. Louis, Mo., on June 3, 1956, at the age of 28. This young 
and gifted worker in the church was a graduate of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis. After 
his graduation he continued his studies at Columbia University, N. Y., and at the University 
of Chicago. During that time he served as assistant pastor at a number of congregations. 
From 1953 to 1955 he was instructor at Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, Ill., 
and since September 1955 at Concordia Seminary, St. Louis. 


HERMAN O. Biocn, Oak Park, Ill., on August 6, 1956, at the age of 64. He had served 
the church as Lutheran teacher, principal, organist, and choir director for 43 years. His 
charges were the following congregations: Zion, Garland, Nebraska; Trinity, Blue Hill, 
Nebraska; First Immanuel, Chicago; and First St. John, Chicago. 


Tueo. G. Sreizer, Seward, Nebr., on August 11, 1956, at the age of 64. Dr. Stelzer 
was killed in a head-on automobile collision near Gallup, N. M., as he and his wife were 
returning from Los Angeles, where he had taught a summer extension course. He had served 
the church for 46 years: for 13 years as teacher and organist and choir director at Trinity, 
Racine, and Trinity, Oshkosh, Wis.; and since 1927 as professor of Music and Education 
at Concordia Teachers College, Seward, Nebr. For many years he had been a very active 
member of our editorial staff. 


__ Not the “official position” of the church, 
not the opinion of every scientist, but the 
results of one man’s study into the complex 
questions: How did the world come to be? 
w did man come to be? Do the Bible 
and nature give the same answers? 
_ It’s an important book because of the 
author's qualifications to speak. He is a 
istian theologian and science teacher 
th a Ph. D. in biology. He tries hard to 
be objective, and succeeds remarkably well. 
You'll find his style easy to follow, 
his conclusions worthy of consideration, 
his attitude refreshing. 
_ If you haven't done so already, you 
e it to yourself to get a copy. 


Order No. 15N1742. 584 pages. 
78 illustrations. Cloth. $5.00 


ans time 


dent of Sacred Scripture. 


CLEAR VOICES IN THE QUEST FOR CERTAINTY! 


THE 
GREAT 
QUEST 


By ADOLPH HAENTZSCHEL 


Big ideas in simple words. No need 
to do mental gymnastics with THE GREAT 
QUEST. This book summarizes a life- 
time of thought — the conclusions of a re- 
spected professor of philosophy who can 
help you to a wiser, more mature faith. 


“Offers a sure, clear voice to lead 
students in their own quest for truth.” — 
O. P. Kretzmann. 


“A salute to the author for a fine piece 
of thinking on paper.” — W. C. Egbert, The 
Wartburg Press. 

Order No. 15N1702 


121 pages. Cloth. $2.00 


THE FLOOD 


By A. M. REHWINKEL 


Clears away many of the disturbing uncertainties that surround the world-changing flood of 


In these fascinating, illustrated pages, Dr. Rehwinkel convincingly upholds the truth and 
iability of the Biblical account. He compounds the Bible, natural science, and common sense 
nto satisfying solutions to many of the puzzling questions which have perplexed the serious 


Order No. 15N1089. 400 pages. 48 illustrations. 6x9. Cloth. $4.75 
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TEACH BETTER SCIENCE CLASSES. 
with help from 
RESOURCE MATERIALS FOR ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


Herbert H. Gross, Editor 


SERIES | — BIOLOGY 


Intermediate Edition 
Upper Edition 


Books include: test questions with 
correct answers, plus thoughts on ap- 
proach, “something to learn,” enrich- 


ment, interesting facts, and something 


to do (class projects and experiments). 


SERIES Il — PHYSICAL SCIENCES 


Series I brings you basic facts about 
flowers, trees, food manufacture, insects, 
birds, and mammals. 


Series II is concerned with ee 
earth, sun, moon, stars, solar system, 
gravity, temperature and rainfall, elec- 
tricity, tools and machines, energy, and 
many others. | 


Encourage your school to order desk copies for all teachers 
in the intermediate and upper grades 


RESOURCE MATERIALS FOR ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
SERIES | — BIOLOGY 
For teachers of Grades 4—6. Order No. 22N1101. 278 pages. Paper. $2.75 


net, postpaid. 


For teachers of Grades 7—8. Order No. 22N1102. 202 pages. Paper. $2. 25 


net, postpaid. 


RESOURCE MATERIALS FOR ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
| SERIES Il — PHYSICAL SCIENCES 
Order No. 22N1103, Intermediate Edition. 121 pages. Paper. $2.00, net, postpaid 


Order No. 22N1104, Upper Edition. 200 pages. Paper. $2.25, net, postpaid 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE ST. LOUIS 18, MISSOURI 


